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A SMALL TRIBUTE TO ONE OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE’S OWN 


RAMINGHAM, Mass., was _ the 

scene of a pleasant but none the less 
impressive incident on the 18th of Sep- 
tember, when a large number of neigh- 
bors and friends gathered to celebrate 
the 94th birthday of Edna Dean Proctor. 
It is indeed with good reason that Miss 
Proctor is so often called the “un- 
crowned poet laureate of New Hamp- 
shire” for throughout the changes of her 
long life she has seemed never to forget 
that her birthplace is Henniker and that 
New Hampshire was her first love. 

It is quite apparent that the warm 
beauty of Atlantic City, which has been 
her. winter home for many years has 
never shaken her allegience, for it was 
in the “sunny South” that she penned 
her “Mountain Maid,” concluding :— 


And out by the broad Pacific 
Their gay young sisters say, 

“Ours are the mines of the Indies, 
And the treasures of far Cathay:” 

And the dames of the South walk proudly 
Where the fig and the orange fall, 

And hid in the high magnolias 
The mocking thrushes call; 

But the Mountain Maid, New Hampshire, 
Is the rarest of them all! 


It is equally evident that the -vast 
power of the young and growing west 
failed to lure her away from New Eng- 
land’s institutions. One of the very 
best of her poems written under the title, 
“Thanksgiving Night Memories of New 
Hampshire in Illinois,” commences :— 


Across the prairie moans the wind, 
And morn will come with whirling snow; 
Now bolt the door, and bar the the blind; 
The guests are gone, the fire is low. 
We'll heap the grate, dnd in its blaze 
This Illinois Thanksgiving night, 
Call back the loved of other days, 
And the old home of our delight. 


Ah, Mary! here are thousand things 
I never thought to see or own:— 
Great corn-fields where the sunlight flings 
Its gold, nor finds one marring stone; 
And breadths of waving wheat; and herds 
Unnumbered on the prairies wide; 
And brighter flowers, and rarer birds, 
That flame and sing on every side. 


3ut oh, to-night I’m in the hills! 

I hear the wind sweep through the pines! 
And see the lakes, the laughing rills, 

The far horizon’s mountain lines! 
Monadnock’s stream, the river flows 

By bordering elms and meadows down, 
Dark where the bridge its shadow throws, 

And the tall church-spire marks the town; 


The lament in the following stanza 
carries particular significance to those 
who are today devoting their energies 
to remedy the situation presented by it :— 


Alas! that blazing hearth is cold! 

The hill stands desolate and bare! 
No stir at morn; no flocks in fold; 

No children’s laugh to charm the air! 
Nor orchards blush, nor lilacs blow; 

And fields once rich with corn and clover 
Are pastures lone the foxes know, 

And the shy plover whistles over. 


Her tributes to her native state shin- 
ing through the lines of many poems 
seem to weld themselves into one grand 
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refrain in the surging eloquence of 
“The Hills are Home” :— 


Forget New Hampshire! Let Kearsarge 
forget to greet the sun; 
Connecticut forsake the sea; the Shoals 


their breakers shun; 

But fervently, while life shall last, though 
wide our ways decline, 

Back to the Mountain-Land our hearts will 
turn as to a shrine! 

Forget New Hampshire! By her 
her meads, her brooks afoam, 

By all hallowed memories,—our lode-star 
while we roam— 

Whatever skies above us rise, the Hills, 
the Hills are Home! 


Those men and women of note who 
have gone out from the Granite State 


cliffs, 
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are legion but few of them have been 
more faithful to their homeland. Sure- 
ly she loves New Hampshire with an 
abiding affection which burns as brightly 
as does the light in her eyes at 94. 
May she have more birthdays filled with 
the peace and content expressed in her 
Own way :— 
Dreamer, waiting for darkness with sorrow- 
ful, drooping eyes, 
Summers and suns go gladly, and where- 
fore dost thou repine? 
Climb the hills of morning and welcome 
the rosy skies. 


The joy of the boundless future—nay, 
God himself is thine. 





THE MONTH IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


HE return of the “R” months, with 

September, brought back oysters, 
as usual, to New Hampshire, but did not 
bring in any satisfying amount the long- 
desired and very much needed rain. In 
fact, the appropriate letter of the alpha- 
bet for this ninth month of 1923 was 
one which is not found in its name, 
namely, F. 

September in New Hampshire was 
characterized by Fires, Fairs, Frosts, 
Forestry, Football and Fights (political, 
not pugilistic, as in New York). 

The continued dryness of the season 
brought many additions to the greatest 
fire loss which any one year in New 
Hampshire has piled up, but fortunate- 
ly none of the blazes approached in ex- 
tent those which have been mentioned 
in earlier issues of this magazine. 

In this connection it is gratifying to 
know that plans have been completed 
and accepted for rebuilding the Profile 
House in Franconia Notch at a cost of 
a million dollars; and that the village 
of Canaan is fast taking on new and 
better life as the result of the dauntless 
spirit of its own people and the sub- 
stantial interest and aid of its friends. 

The early arrival of Jack Frost sharp- 
ened the interest of New Hampshire 
people in the coal situation and made 
them rejoice at the happy settlement by 
Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania of 


the threatened strike which was one of 
the acute angles of the problem. The 
office of the state fuel administrator has 
been busy collecting data bearing upon 
fuel conditions as applied to New Hamp- 
shire, but at the time of writing has 
not deemed it necessary to issue any 
orders as to coal prices or rationing. 
The possible use of wood as a sub- 
stitute for coal in heating New Hamp- 
shire houses was one of many interest- 
ing topics taken up at the annual con- 
ference under the auspices of the So- 
ciety for the Protection of New Hamp- 
shire Forests, held this year at Ply- 
mouth, with what many considered the 
best program in its history. One of the 
large number present was especially im- 
pressed with the change in the attend- 
ance since the early meetings of the so- 
ciety. Then those who showed their 
interest in the subject of forestry in New 
Hampshire were largely “summer 
people,” who sought primarily to check 
the reckless tree cutting which was des- 
troying the scenic beauty of the Granite 
State as well as threatening the sources 
of its water power. Now these people 
are still active and valued workers in 
the cause, but in the gatherings of the 
society they are outnumbered by owners 
of large forest tracts, farmers with wood 
lots, lumber operators and mill men, 
people whose interest in scientific 
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forestry is practical and financial. 

September saw the departure of most 
of New Hampshire’s “summer folks,” 
above referred to, although a few of the 
large hotels in the mountains and high- 
lands remain open into October and 
many owners of summer homes con- 
tinue to occupy them until snow flies, 
appreciating fully the facts that autumn 
days in New Hampshire are in many 
respects the most beautiful of the year. 

Vacationists, going from New Hamp- 
shire, met on the way school and college 
boys returning to Dartmouth, St. Paul’s 
and Phillips Exeter, all of which insti- 
tutions have been forced, as usual, to 
turn away intending students because 
of lack of accommodations. This is also 
true of New Hampshire University, and 
because, here, it is New Hampshire boys 
and girls who are for the most part the 
sufferers, the story of overcrowding and 
work done under unfavorable conditions 
makes the greater impression. In many 
of the cities of the state the pub- 
lic schools, also, are laboring under 
the same handicap of insufficient hous- 
ing. The light breaks through these 
clouds, however, on such occasions as 
the dedications of the new high school 
buildings at Laconia and Conway, the 
latter structure a memorial to A. Cros- 
by Kennett from his widow and sons. 
Both buildings are splendidly adapted 
to the purposes of modern education. 

Of educational as well as social inter- 
est were the annual meetings of the 
State Federation of Woman’s Clubs at 
Durham and the state association of 
librarians at Hampton Beach, during the 
month. A notable event, simply but 
suitably commemorated, was the centen- 
nial anniversary of the New Hampshire 
Historical Society. 

Most of the New Hampshire agricul- 
tural fairs were held during September, 
with entire success. At that glorified 
fair, the Eastern States Exposition, in 
Springfield, Mass., New Hampshire, 
this year, after a period of absence, once 
more was worthily represented. 

New Hampshire raised with gratify- 
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ing ease its quota of Red Cross relief 
for Japan. 

Governor Fred H. Brown presented 
the views of New Hampshire as to the 
future of the New England railroads to 
the interstate commerce commission. 

During the month two financial state- 
ments of pleasing import were made 
from the capital. According to State 
Treasurer George E. Farrand the net 
debt of the commonwealth at the end of 
the fiscal year, June 30, 1923, was $181,- 
966.85, having been lowered by $763,- 
705.97 during the year, one half of 
which was during the administration of 
Governor Albert O. Brown, Republican, 
and the other half during that of Gov- 
ernor Fred H. Brown, Democrat. Other 
good evidence of thrift was the an- 
nouncement by Chairman James O. Ly- 
ford of the state bank commission that 
during the same period the deposits in 
the 66 savings institutions under its sup- 
ervision increased $12,719,462.01, now 
amounting to $162,293,906.02. 

After nine months of harmony, the 
Democratic Governor and the Repub- 
lican majority of his Executive Council 
reached a deadlock, in September, over 
the appointment of a member of the po- 
lice commission in the city of Manches- 
ter; and the war between the farmers 
and the gunners over the damage done 
to apple orchards by partridges broke 
out afresh because of the delay experi- 
enced by the agriculturists in securing 
a settlement of their claims under the 
law of 1923. —H. C. P. 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE LUCKY DOG 


New Hampshire’s Contribution to Big League Baseball 
By Heten F. McMILtin 


“New Hampshire business is in a desperate situation,” 
no use trying to compete with other parts of the country.” 
man who prides himself on looking facts squarely in the face. 
prophets of gloom seem woefully ignorant of the things whereof they speak. 
part of the country does business without accompanying handicaps and disadvantages. 


“Tt’s 
A pessimist is usually a 


say the pessimists. 


But in this. case the 
No 


Some of our business enterprises unquestionably are facing very tangled problems. 


But against this background stands out this encouraging fact, 


exemplified in many 


business organizations throughout the length and breadth of the state, that wherever 
New Hampshire will-power, New Hampshire brains, and New Hampshire workmanship 
have grappled with such problems they have won out and created substantial success. 


From time to time during the winter. 


the GRANITE MONTHLY is planning to 


publish the stories of some of New Hampshire’s interesting business enterprises, 
showing in so far as possible the elements of their success. 


crowded grandstand on a_ hot 

October afternoon. The smell 

of peanuts and popcorn. The 
monotonous tones of boys hawking soft 
drinks and “Official Scores.” A _ portly 
gentleman in_ shirtsleeves with hat 
pushed back on his moist forehead. Be- 
side him, in the shadow of his corpu- 
lence, a wide-eyed small boy with the 
expression of one about to behold mys- 
teries. Beyond the boy a thin stoop 
shouldered youth with the air of a dusty 
office clinging about him. And _ below, 
the focus of the eyes of these three and 
of those of the thousands of others who 
crowd the grandstands and the bleachers, 
a well worn patch of ground on which 
are already moving tiny figures in grey 
and white uniform, warriors in the great 
contest which shall decide for another 
year the world championship in the 
Great American Game. These are fa- 
miliar things to the baseball fan. 
Familiar also the thrill which comes as 
the pitcher releases the first ball of the 
game and it comes speeding with in- 
credible swiftness toward the plate. 
Familiar also the thrill which comes as 
thud of running feet and the sigh of the 
crowd as the ball drops at last into the 
fielder’s glove far down the field. But 
were it possible, in the space while the 
next batsman takes his place, to show 
you close-ups of bat and glove and mitt, 
one more familiar thing might be added 
to the list—the Sign of the Lucky Dog 





—The Editors. 
which stands on the top of a Plymouth 
factory on the Daniel Webster High- 
way. For the New Hampshire product 
manufactured in that factory has no 
small part in the Big League Game. 

There are only a few firms in the 
United States which do a high grade 
sporting goods business; and among 
these Draper and Maynard stands high. 
Refusing to compete with other manu- 
facturers in quantity production of 
cheap goods, the firm has built up such 
a reputation for quality that the name 
is synonymous with the best materials 
and workmanship wherever games are 
played. Draper and Maynard is a 
growing concern, and its growth is based 
entirely upon the production of the high- 
est grade of sporting goods which can 
be made. And because competition 
based upon quality is good clean sports- 
manlike competition, Mr. Maynard can 
say with pride, “We have no competitors. 
They are all our friends. Why, when 
we had our fire here in 1912, every 
competitor without exception wrote us 
just as soon as the news reached him, 
offering us the use of any part of his 
factory for any process of our manu- 
facture, until we could get on our feet 
again.” 

Plymouth was a glove town in the 
old days. Down in Glove Hollow about 


two miles from the present village, in 
a little square frame building, a few 
out 


workmen cut buckskin driving 














AT THE SIGN 


Destined for Many a 


gloves, bundled them into packages and 
sent them out to the farmers’ wives oi 


the neighborhood to be sewed. The 
story goes that the industry which made 
Gloversville, N. Y., almost settled in 
Plymouth, that the Englishmen bent up- 
on founding the business came first to 
the New Hampshire town in search of 
a site but were persuaded away from 
New England by some _ enterprising 
New York Jews who offered them a 
factory already built for their purposes. 
Had an enterprising Board of Trade in 
Plymouth been able to offer counter in- 
ducements, the history of the town might 
have been different from what it has 
been. But in the light of later develop- 
ments one cannot think too regretfully 
of the loss of this business. 

It was not very much later, in 1882 
or thereabouts, that Arthur Irwin, pro- 
fessional baseball player, designed a pad- 
ded glove and brought his design to 
Plymouth to find a manufacturer. In 
the years that followed, the glove sales- 
men who went out from Glove Hollow 
carried as a novelty and curiosity a few 
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Hotly Contested Field 


samples of the odd glove, and in many 
cases merchants pushed up glove sales 
by using in their windows, displays of 
the freak gloves to draw the attention of 
the crowds. 

From that beginning has grown the 
great business of Draper and Maynard. 
From Glove Hollow the business moved 
to Ashland and thence to Plymouth, and 
to-day it comprises not only the main 
brick building which is a familiar land- 
mark of the town, but also several 
smaller workrooms in various parts of 
the town, a new storehouse down by the 
tracks, a knitting factory up the river. 
And even to-day, though to a much less 
extent than formerly, farmers’ wives in 
the surrounding country make a little 
pin money in long winter evenings by 
sewing covers on baseballs. 

The business has been in a unique 
sense a local institution. To one who 
has recently visited the Amoskeag or 
other of our large mills it is something 
of a surprise to look down the work 
rooms and see only good Yankee faces. 
Most of the employees come from Ply- 
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mouth and the surrounding farms. 
Nearly all of them are native Ameri- 
cans; all of them take in their work 
the pride of skilled artisans. And the 
management is proud of the help. “We 
have the best help in New England,” 
said the manager, “and we have a fine 
record for holding our employees. Some 
twenty-five of them have been with us 
over twenty-five years each. One of 
them has been in our employ forty- 
seven years. He ‘got through’ for good 
the other day, but he will be back again 
before the year is out. And when he 
comes back his job is waiting for him.” 

In its human relations, in the homo- 
geneity of its help, the company has a 
provincial, homely atmosphere. But as 
soon as one turns to the product itself, 
one is startled by the fact that in so 
smalf a compass are gathered materials 
of such variety from so many corners 
of the earth. 

Here is the room where men are 
winding baseballs—some 200 dozen a 
day the year round. This man is stamp- 
ing out covers from horsehide—alum 
tanned. One hundred and forty horse 
hides a day are required to keep the de- 
partment running at reasonable speed 
and some of the hides come from the 
eating horses of Russia and France 
and Germany. Over there little two 
ounce balls of pure Para rubber from 
the West Indies are being wound with 
woolen yarn which had its origin on the 
backs of sheep on the western prairies 
and far Australia. It takes 1040 feet 
of yarn to make one baseball. The balls 
which are made in this fashion are the 
hest grade, some few of them will attain 
the Official League Stamp. But there 
are other balls built in the factory— 
softer playground balls, indoor base- 
balls, balls which do not require the 
standard center. In these instead of 
the rubber from Para may be used 
sponge from the Florida reefs, bought 
by the schooner load for this purpose. 
Instead of woolen yarn to wind around 
the center, one may find goat hair from 
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Siberia, cattle hair from Chili, scraps 
from an English tennis ball factory 
(practically the entire waste from this 
kind of production finds its way to 
Plymouth), sweepings from a _ cotton 
mill, trimmings from a felt hat factory, 
shoddy, curled hair. Five hundred cow- 
hides a week go into the manufacture 
of baseball gloves, footballs, basketballs, 
etc., and these hides come from Sweden 
and Switzerland, from English tan- 
neries, from South America. For some 
grades of baseball gloves and for the 
softer boxing gloves, sheep skins are 
imported from Australia or brought 
from Southern California. Kapoc from 
Java and from the Philippine Islands, 
Mississippi cotton and Sea Island cot- 
ton, goat skins from Asia, deer skins 
from Canada: one could go on enum- 
erating the countries which contribute 
their choicest products for the manu- 
facture of New Hampshire sporting 
goods. Only the best of each kind of 
material comes in, for only the best is 
good enough to use. 

sut the quality of Draper and May- 
nard materials does not stop with ma- 
terials. Several times during its manu- 
facture every ball, every glove, every 
piece of equipment is rigidly examined 
for possible defects. And for final 
testing out of new ideas, there is the 
“laboratory” ball park across the way, 
maintained by the company, in which 
the boys and men of Plymouth, in hotly 
contested games, try out the very latest 
things in equipment. 

Quality counts. The combination of 
the best materials and the most expert 
workmanship has results. It is the claim 
of the company that nearly 90% of the 
professional ball players of the country 
use Draper and Maynard goods. That 
glove with the signature of Babe Ruth 
stamped upon it is not just a model 
named after a great player, with the 
idea of catching the eye of the customer. 
It is really made from the pattern Babe 
Ruth prefers. And he ought to know 
what a good glove is. 

















THE “TOWN” PLAYGROUND 


The Need and the Methods 
By H. E. Youne 


day the Playground is considered 

a city institution and impractical 
in a town. True, it has been developed 
in the city where the needs and condi- 
tions of city life have shaped its ideas 
and methods. On the other hand, the 
great success of the Drake Field in 
Pittsfield, a town of two thousand people 
located fifteen miles from the nearest 
city, proves conclusively that the Play- 
ground belongs to the small town as 
much as to the city. 

Outside the one 


| és te te New England to- 


fact that he has 
more room for 
play in his own 


dooryard, the coun- 
try boy needs the 
supervised Play- 
ground just as 
much as his city 
cousin, perhaps 
more. Each day 
parents tell us how 
glad they are to 
send their children 
to a place where 
there is no danger 
from passing autos. 


Others speak of 
the relief that 
comes from the 


feeling that some- 
one else will attend 
to the little ones for a few hours each 
day. Another comment, frequently 
made, is that these children are so busy 
that they can do no mischief and learn 
no bad habits. 

From the point of view of the chil- 
dren, the field offers the chance to have 
a good time in a hundred different ways. 
They find a large number of new games 
and many kinds of apparatus on which 
to do stunts. Above all, there is some- 
one to watch everything and see that 





Play Fair 


each one plays fairly. In the country 
the “bully” offers a problem of the same 
type as the city “gang.” On a Play- 
ground we have the “bully” at a grave 
disadvantage, for he does not dare to 
plague the little ones or try to enforce 
his will. It does not take long for them 
to learn that each must wait for his turn 
and that mere size and strength are of 
no avail if the majority wish otherwise. 

At the outset of this experiment it 
would have been folly to forecast the 
phenominal success that has attended 
this venture. Dur- 
ing the past two 
months more than 
24,000 people have 
been on the Field, 
an average of over 
450 a day. Under 
these conditions 
the fact that there 
has not been a 
single accident on 
the Field requiring 
the presence of a 
doctor becomes all 
the more remark- 
able. Furthermore, 
we challenge any 
Playground to rival 
our record .of not 
a single piece or 
part of our exten- 
sive equipment lost 
or stolen in the past two years. 

Nearly every New England town has 
a large Common or some sort of Park, 
a part of which could be used for this 
purpose without alteration. Aside from 
the upkeep of the grounds, the expense 
of the Playground supervision and 
equipment has cost the Town of Pitts- 
field less than five hundred dollars dur- 
ing the past year. What better invest- 
ment can be made in the health and hap- 
piness of our children? 

















May Yohe at the Blue Diamond Inn 


MAY YOHE 


HOUSANDS of motorists passing 
T over the Dartmouth College road 

between Newport and Keene have 
been greeted by an unpretentious sign 
board, “The Blue Diamond Inn.” Un- 
questionably if Edgar Allan Poe were 
alive and should wander or rather fliv- 
ver in that direction he would find ample 
field in which to let his fancies roam 
and weave a romantic narrative around 
that diamond shaped board. Those who 


know its history realize that there is 
ample material there to occupy the im- 
agination of a Poe or a DeMoupossant. 


If one were to search for the origin 
of that sign he would need to go far 
away from the quiet hills and rural life 
of New Hampshire and pursue his quest 
in the gaiety of the fastest set in Ameri- 
ca, amid the ancient nobility of old Eng- 
land, in the sunny climes of far away 
Japan and Heaven knows where else. 
Possibly before he started this pil- 
grimage he might find the beginnings of 
his story on one of the pages of a Bos- 
ton paper. The words found there seem 
commonplace and prosaic enough for 
the most unromantic. They simply men- 























MAY YOHE 


tion the fact that May Yohe, a famous 
vaudeville star of a generation ago, has 
been recalled to the stage and is playing 
a leading part at Keith’s Theatre in 
Boston. Our searcher sees nothing of 
interest in this statement, but his eye 
lightens as he glances at the next state- 
ment, to the effect that the theatrical 
managers had brought May Yohe from 
a life of obscurity in the mountains of 
New Hampshire, where she was the pro- 
prietor of a tea room. Letting the 
newspaper fall idly to his lap, the curi- 
ous one closes his eyes, tries to remem- 
ber what it is about that name that is 
familiar to him, and what it all has to 
do with the sign of “The Blue Diamond 
Inn.” And then suddenly it comes to 
him, and with a startled interest, he 
realizes that he has indeed stumbled up- 
on vivid, spicy romance, hidden away in 
the little New Hampshire town of Mar- 
low. 

Of all the famous and precious jewels 
that have ever come to the attention of 
the world perhaps the best known were 
the Hope diamonds. These glittering 
gems have taken to themselves an in- 
dividuality because of the fact that a 
strange and tragic story has ever been 
connected with them. They seem to 
bring disaster and sorrow to each one of 
the various world-famed personages 
who were in turn their possessors. They 
brought misfortune to Lord Hope, a 
peer of one of England’s oldest families, 
in the shape of May Yohe. To be sure, 
at the time he met her she must have 
been an exceedingly attractive misfor- 
tune. She was in the prime of her fa- 
mous stage career. She was surround- 
ed by admirers. She was something of 
an institution at Yale, Columbia, and 
some of the other universities within 
easy distances from New York.  Suf- 
fice it to say that Lord Hope married 
her and lived to regret it. In a short 
time he had lost both May and the dia- 
monds. 

Even while her divorce proceedings 
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were still in their immature stages she 
fascinated the son of. Mayor Strong of 
New: York to such an extent that he is 
said to have forged checks in order to 
support her in the proper style for a 
reigning beauty. Young Strong was at 
that time an officer in the army but he 
managed to find time to take May upon 
a rather unofficial honeymoon to Japan. 
It is probable that she shook up Japan 
nearly as much as the recent earth- 
quakes. 

Enough of this, however, for the es- 
capades and episodes of May’s life 
would probably fill a book, and those 
which have been recounted here are sim- 
ply the current gossip of the theatrical 
world. There evidently came a time in 
her life when she wearied of breaking 
hearts, or perchance the growing years 
and avoirdupois lessened her popularity 
upon the stage. She found her way to 
the quiet hills of Marlow and there 
opened a little inn and tea room for the 
accommodation of passersby. There 
she served them in a most gracious and 
hospitable manner, making her hostelry 
famous. for its appetizing dishes. 
The only remnant, perhaps, of the reck- 
lessness of her stage career, was her 
rather brazen use of that famous chap- 
ter in her life in naming her wayside 
arbor, “The Blue Diamond Inn.” 

The story is told. Once more laying 
aside her domestic cares, she is now con- 
vincing the theatre goers of Boston that 
she is still a mistress of her former art. 
A citizen of Ohio once boasted to a citi- 
zen of New York that Ohio had given 
the country more presidents than New 
York, whereupon his friend responded 
by asserting that New York had had 
more murder cases than Ohio. It is a 
poor state that can’t win fame in more 
than one field of activity. Let those 
who consider New Hampshire merely 
as a place of beautiful scenery, peopled 
by unpolished rustics, remember that for 
a dozen years we have held hidden in 
our hills one of the gayest of the gay. 






















visitor in Claremont one August 
evening saw a_ picture that 
brought a thrill. It was not a 
cinema, nor was it a fire or a remarkable 
sunset. It was a community at play. 
On the city playground, five hundred 
citizens were watching a twilight base- 
ball game. Next to the baseball field, 
five tennis courts were filled with en- 
thusiastic youths, while the adjoining 
playfield was crowded with happy 
youngsters making enthusiastic use of 
teeter boards, swings and slides. When 
the baseball game was finished, the whole 
body of spectators moved up the hill to 
the Common and listened to a band con- 
cert. And the visitor learned that people 
would come to these concerts from many 
miles around, even from the country, 
and often arrived as early as 7:00 P. 
M. to secure a good vantage point, al- 
though the concerts did not commence 
until 8:30 P. M. This was community 
recreation—the home-grown  variety,— 
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THE NEXT GENERATION 
Playgrounds in New Hampshire 


By TuHeresa E. SCHMIDT 


and all the gradings and shadings of the 
city’s population were enjoying it. 

New Hampshire, often referred to as 
America’s playground, has like Califor- 
nia and some other states learned that 
physical advantages and climate alone 
do not fully meet the recreational needs 
of the people. Forethought, planning 
and organization are essential to the full 
use of and the supplementing of the re- 
sources that nature has provided. New 
Hampshire is one of twelve states that 
have paved the way for adequately sup- 
plementing existing resources for play 
through the medium of the “home rule 
bill.’ Section 1. of this bill reads as 
follows: 

Any city or town in this state may take 
land within the municipal limits in fee or 
gifts, purchase or right of eminent domain, 
or lease the same and may prepare, equip 
and maintain it or any other land belong- 
ing to the municipality and suitable for the 
purpose, as a public playground; and may 


conduct and promote thereon, play and rec- 
reation activities; may equip and operate 
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Ups and Downs 


neighborhood center buildings, may oper- 
ate public baths and swimming pools; and 
may employ such playleaders, playground 
instructors, supervisors, recreation § secre- 
tary, or superintendent and other officials 
as it deems best. 

This law is a great advantage to New 
Hampshire municipalities “Go ahead,” it 
says in effect, “and provide generously 
and adequately for the play needs of 
your citizens.” Under this law and due 
to the enthusiasm and energy of friends 
of public recreation in recent years, New 
Hampshire cities have made encourag- 
ing progress in municipal play. This 
year especially has been one of achieve- 
ment, particularly the summer play- 
ground work. 

To-day more than ever before, recre- 
ation activities are planned with an idea 
of getting out of them for America’s 
coming citizens the greatest benefit in a 
physical, moral and educational way. 
Games and athletics improve physical 
health, develop character, fair play, obed- 
ience and concentration; story-telling 
and story playing stimulate the imagina- 
tion; constructive play develops ingenu- 
ity and creative ability; gardening, pet 
shows, nature study and camping in- 
crease the natural love for out-door life; 
self government and citizenship activi- 


ties develop a sense of justice and civic 
pride——all of these and many more 
are supplied in a well rounded program 
under trained leadership. In the larger 
New Hampshire cities and towns the 
summer playground work is carried on 
under the direction of trained workers. 

The daily programs are most varied 
and children may be seen at any time of 
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the day consulting the Playground Bulle- 
tin board to find out what special sur- 
prise is in store for them, or when the 
rival playground is scheduled to play 
the interplayground game, or whether 
they are to be on “police duty” for the 
day. In some cities the children plan 
their own daily bulletin and make the 
posters and announcements. 

Baseball leagues not only for the boys 
large and small, but for the girls as well 
afford much competition and the im- 
portance and excitement and surely the 
cheering rivals that of a Big League 
game. Sunset Leagues afford recrea- 
tion and interest to the young men who 
are employed during the day and in many 
cities the playground diamonds are re- 
served for the Sunset schedules. Vol- 
ley ball, schlag ball and basket ball 
leagues are equally as popular. Pen- 
nants are usually awarded the winning 
playground. Where municipal tennis 
courts are provided the courts are oc- 
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cupied from early until late. Tennis 
tournament officials are the city champ- 
ions or country club players. Simpli- 
fied golf is a popular activity of the boys’ 
own choosing. They have improvised 
their own golf clubs and in one city the 
boys laid out a regular nine hole course 
on the common. The Athletic Badge 
tests, standard physical efficiency tests 
are being generally used and in several 
places follow up the work done in the 
public schools. Interplayground track 
and athletic meets for both boys and 
girls have created much friendly rivalry 
and the honor of the playground not of 
the individual is kept in mind. As one 
little playground girl expressed it “I’m 
not running for myself—I’m running 
for the playground.” And again where 
an undersized team appeared to repre- 
sent their playground a playground boy 
from a rival team said, “Of course they 
couldn’t expect to win but just the same 
they ought to get a ribbon for courage.” 
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The Most Popular Spot in Town 


In game contests points are given not 
only for actual winning but also for 
sportsmanship and _ reliability. The 
number of points granted for sports- 
manship are twice as many as those 
granted for winning and in order to 
win a contest by this method more char- 
acter than skill is necessary. 

Handicraft and constructive play was 
an important feature on most of the 
summer playground schedules and in 
the heat of the day one finds interested 
groups of children in shady nooks busi- 
ly engaged in the making of baskets, 
toys, kites, birch bark canoes, paper 
flowers, beads; in knitting, sewing, em- 
broidery and the making and dressing 
of dolls. Such activity teaches the chil- 
dren useful occupations and effective 
workmanship. At the end of the sea- 
son the work is exhibited and in most 
cities the merchants are very willing to 
clear a window for the display. In one 


city this summer two large windows 
were used and votes were cast for the 
best piece of work. Kite and lantern 
making always creates interest especially 
when followed by kite flying contests and 
a laughing lantern parade at dusk. For 
many of the festivals and dramatic work 
the children are taught to make their 
own costumes and also taught to dye 
materials. The little children enjoy 
making gay scrap books which are often 
passed on to a children’s hospital. 

New Hampshire with her wealth of 
lakes and rivers and bit of coast offers 
opportunity for swimming to most com- 
munities, and facilities for swimming 
have been provided as part of the recrea- 
tion program in most cities. In Con- 
cord a section of the Merrimack River 
is used for a bathing beach and the daily 
attendance averages 200 a day. The 
Beach and two portable bath houses are 
under the supervision of two expert in- 
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Future Citizens 


bial i 
structors under the Recreation Commis- 
sion. In Manchester 2500 attended the 
Playground Aquatic Meet at Crystal 
Lake. The nine events on the program 
were followed by water basketball and 
general swimming. In congested areas 
in Manchester five outdoor showers were 


installed this summer. Each shower 
was made of four inexpensive lawn 


sprinklers attached to piping and the 
platform was made from old planking 
used at one time in city construction 
work. In Nashua a “swimming hole” 
yas under playground supervision and 
an instructor on duty all day. The in- 
terest in swimming by old as well as 
young has convinced the City Fathers 
that adequate provision must be made 
and plans are under way for a pool. 
In Rochester last year there was a 39% 
increase in the number of boys in one 
school that had learned to swim as the 
result of the instruction received at the 
playground beach. Dover has a munici- 
pal pool which is always an attraction. 
Claremont has wisely used the space un- 
der the grand stand for showers, 


Story telling is an important factor on 
any playground program and the story 
teller resembles the Pied Piper of Ham- 
lin days whenever the story hour ap- 
proaches. In Nashua a volunteer com- 
mittee organized a group of story tellers 
and one was sent to each of the five 
playgrounds every day. The Library 
furnished the material for new stories 
and in co-operation with the committee 
arranged for lectures by professional 
story tellers. The little children were 
not the only ones who listened spell- 
bound to the stories, the big boys and 
girls, and often their mothers and grand- 
fathers came too. Sometimes the story 
teller came dressed as a fairy and told 
the beloved fairy tales or another time 
as a gypsy or in the national costume of 
another ‘and. The children love to 
dramatize the stories and the make-be- 
lieve fairies or the Three Bears seemed 
very real. The children on Derryfield 
Park Playground in Manchester gave 
a “show” every day. In Concord the 
Playground children dramatized their 
stories and nursery rhymes and then en- 
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tertained the children and grown-ups in 
one of the city hospitals. The children 
performed on the lawn while the patients 
watched from their windows or from 
the porches. In Claremont the children 
gave “The Dearest Wish,” a delightful 
story festival as part of this summer’s 
closing program. Many of the play- 
grounds presented plays, pageants and 
story festivals as part of this summer’s 
closing exhibition. The Dover and 
Portsmouth playground children took 
part in the tercentenary celebration. 
Dover also had a special playground af- 
ternoon on the week’s program. The 
same “let’s pretend” spirit was demon- 
strated in the sand box play, the dwarf’s 
castles and the fairies’ gardens were 
models that any architect or landscape 
artist might envy. 

Special gala days were featured all 
summer, some playgrounds planning a 
special day a week. The “specialities” 
were most varied, and often the fathers 
and mothers, big sisters and brothers, 
came as well as did baby sister or 
brother. Franklin Park in Boston 
doubtless never saw such a variety of 
animals as were displayed in the Pet 
Shows given on many New Hampshire 
playgrounds this past summer. Dogs, 
cats, birds, turtles, ponies, rabbits, grass- 
hoppers, lizards, goldfish, mice and rats 
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were among the many shown. Human 
pets were included and the children’s 
imagination ran riot as they planned the 
well known “spark plug.” Three thou- 
sand children took part in Manchester’s 
Pet Show. A Bicycle Road race in 
Manchester was an exciting event for 
the thirty-one boys who participated. 
the winner of the race of 4% 
miles was presented with a silver cup 
donated by the Kiwanis Club. Marble, 
quoit, mumbledy peg and other tourna- 
ments were run off as special events 
and created much interest. In one city 
where there was little equipment ‘the 
boys made “tin can stilts” and a contest 
was held. Doll carriage Parades and 
Doll Shows are looked forward to as 
“the season’s biggest event.” The dolls 
are dressed in their “Sunday best” and 
usually costumed in the creations fash- 
ioned by the little mothers. The doll 
carriages are decorated and ribbon prizes 
awarded. Many are unique and artistic 
and the affair is always a festive one. In 
a foreign section of one city where the 
children had no “real” doll carriages 
conveyances were manufactured out of 
wooden and cardboard boxes and then 
gaily decorated. 

The Playground Circus is becoming a 
serious rival of the famous Sells-Floto 
or Ringling Brothers. The “Greatest 
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Onward and Upward 


Show” of the year has a parade, wild 
animals, clowns, side shows, pink lemon- 
ade and all the attractions that go to 
make up a real circus. The playground 
apparatus affords excellent opportunity 
for daring trapeze work and the clowns 
thrill their spectators with all sorts of 
daring stunts. Summer time means 
picnic time too, and many playgrounds 
have regular picnic days, occasionally 
going on long excursions, the city or 
public spirited citizens providing trans- 
portation, and then again going to one 
of the city’s parks for a happy day. 
Picnic breakfasts have been held for the 
newsboys and often there are picnic 
suppers or lunches on the home play- 
ground. Often the mothers are special 
guests for the afternoon and in some 
cities the mothers join in a game of cro- 
quet, or a lesson in basketry while their 
babies are enjoying the swings and sand- 
boxes. 

Music has a universal appeal and 
serves as a splendid means of bringing 
people together. Band concerts are al- 
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ways popular and well attended. Roch- 
ester has a boys’ band which includes 
boys of playground age. Many of the 
playgrounds have daily sings and their 
own playground songs. In some of the 
foreign sections the children learn to 
sing the playground song but have dif- 
ficulty in speaking English. Harmonica 
bands have been in vogue this summer 
and have been in demand for many of 
the gala events. Most playgrounds 
have victrolas and in addition to the 
records used for folk dancing, many 
have classical music and have “artists’ 
concerts.” One little playgrounder five 
years of age begs daily for “The Largo.” 

Health work is included as part of the 
season's work. Often the city nurse co- 
operates and makes daily rounds. Health 
games and rhymes are taught. Some- 
times tooth paste and soap samples are 
given out with explanation of their pro- 
per use. A clean face and hands and 
teeth as well as other qualifications are 
demanded for the merit system. 

Cities are appreciating the need for 
adult recreation and are providing horse 
shoe pitches, checker tables, bowling on 
the green, rifle ranges, croquet, and ten- 
nis for the older ones. Beautiful parks 
formerly made to look at are now be- 
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coming “useful as well as ornamental.” 
Cities are learning too that beauty com- 
mands respect and reverence and that 
beauty vandalism decreases as beauty in- 
creases. 

Under the influence of municipal 
playgrounds, child crime and delin- 
quency are being decreased in many 
cities and towns. Municipalities are 
rapidly learning that an ounce of pre- 
vention in the form of thoughtful super- 
vision of children’s leisure time is worth 
a pound of cure in the form of courts 
and jails. In Nashua the number of ju- 
venile delinquent cases decreased almost 
50% last year and the result is attrib- 
uted to the playgrounds where the chil- 
dren are so busy at play that they have 
no time to get into mischief. 

Successful recreation programs have 
not only been conducted by larger New 
Hampshire cities but by smaller towns 
and communities as well. Often when 
town appropriation has not been made 
local organizations are carrying on until 
such time as the budget can be included 
in the town warrant. The Parent 
Teachers Association in East Jaffrey is 
sponsoring the playground and raised 
the money for this year’s supervision. 
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Among the many interesting methods 
devised for raising money a May break- 
fast was served from five until nine 
o'clock on May Morning. The Break- 
fast was decidedly a Community party, 
there were mill and factory workers, 
storekeepers, business men and whole 
families and clubs. Three buglers from 
the church belfries awakened the town 
with “Oh How I Hate to Get up in the 
Morning” and then sounded the mess 
call. In this way all the people in East 
Jaffrey contributed to the playleadership 
for all the children in town. 

Encouraging as New Hampshire’s 
achievements have been in recent years, 
there are still greater opportunities 
The fall, winter and spring 
months offer numerous opportunities 
for organized recreation just as they do 
the summer months. Of the 215 
American cities that boast year-round 
recreation under trained leadership, none 
is within the borders of New Hamp- 
shire. Progressive New Hampshire 
people will not long continue to leave 
any stone unturned whereby the spare 
time of their people may be filled with 
the rich benefits of wholesome and well 
organized recreation. 
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I HAVE A RENDEZVOUS 
WITH DEATH 
By ALAN SEEGER 


| have a rendezvous with Death 
At some disputed barricade, 
When Spring comes back with rust- 
ling shade 
And apple-blossoms fill the air— 
1 have a rendezvous with Death 
When Spring brings back blue days 
and fair. 


It may be he shall take my hand 

And lead me into his dark land 

And close my eyes and quench my 
breath— 

It may be I shall pass him still. 

i have a rendezvous with Death 

On some scarred slope of battered hill, 

When Spring comes round again this 
year 

And the first meadow-flowers appear. 


God knows ’twere better to be deep 

Pillowed in silk and scented down, 

Where Love throbs out in blissful 
sleep, 

Pulse nigh to pulse, and breath to 
breath, 

Where hushed awakenings are dear.. 

But I’ve a rendezvous with Death 

At midnight in some flaming town, 

When Spring trips north again this 
year, 

And I to my pledged word am true, 

I shall not fail that rendezvous. 
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HIS LADY’S CRUELTY 


By Srr Puitie SIDNEY 



















With how sad steps, O Moon, thou climb’st the skies! 
How silently, and with how wan a face! 

What! may it be that even in heavenly place 
That busy archer his sharp arrows tries? 

Sure, if that long-with-love-acquainted eyes 

Can judge of love, thou feel’st a lover’s case: 

I r&d it in thy looks; thy languish’d grace 

To me, that feel the like, thy state descries; t 
Then, even of fellowship, O Moon, tell me, 

Is constant love deem’d there but want of wit? 

Are beauties there as proud as here they be? 

Do they above love to be loved, and yet 

Those lovers scorn whom that love doth possess? 
Do they call ‘virtue’ there—ungratefulness ? 





LOVE TRIUMPHANT 


By Frepertc LAWRENCE KNOWLES 


Helen’s lips are drifting dust; 
Ilion is consumed with rust; 

All the galleons of Greece 

Drink the ocean’s dreamless peace; 
Lost was Solomon’s purple show 
Restless centuries ago; 

Stately empires wax and wane— 
Babylon, Barbary, and Spain ;— 
Only one thing, undefaced, 

Lasts, though all the worlds lie waste 
And the heavens are overturned. 
Dear, how long ago we learned! 


There’s a sight that blinds the sun, 
Sound that lives when sounds are done, 
Music that rebukes the birds, 
Language lovelier than words, 

Hue and scent that shame the rose, 
Wine no earthly vineyard knows, 
Silence stiller than the shore 

Swept by Charon’s stealthy oar, 
Ocean more divinely free 

Than Pacific’s boundless sea,— ON \ | Keeevg ik 
Ye who love have learned it true. PN SS) te 
Dear, how long ago we knew! aa 
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Present Mayor Hon. 


George E. Trudel 


(Republican) 


MANCHESTER’S MAYORALTY PRIMARIES 


Mayors and Mayors 


UST prior to the last state election 
J an anxious Republican entered the 

office of James O. Lyford and asked 
him how he expected the Labor situa- 
tion in Manchester would affect the 
state returns. It is said that that vet- 
eran tipped back in his chair, elevated 
his chin, and lowered his lids, adopting 
that familiar pose which means that he 
has the spy glass to his eyes and is 
searching the lines of the enemy. He 
spoke something as follows: “The labor 
unions of Manchester are made up of 
three classes; aliens who have no vote, 


a very few Republicans, and a great 
many Democrats. Consequently, | 


doubt whether the labor situation will 
change many votes.” Seldom indeed 
is the judgment of that battle-scarred 
soldier of the Old Guard at fault, ‘and 


his keen perception has won many an 
Austerlitz. And yet, before the night 
of that terrible election ward after ward 
of Manchester was piling up that tre- 
mendous majority which swept Brown 
and Rogers into office, and turned the 
Legislature of a rock-ribbed Republican 
state Democratic. 

Even as the devout Mohammedan 
turns shis gaze toward his holy city, 
Mecca, so the New Hampshire politician 
ever fastens his eyes upon the largest 
city of his state and its most intense 
political hot bed—Manchester. A city 
of 80,000 people of various nationalities, 
different religious creeds, and luke warm 
party affiliations, Manchester is at its 
best an uncertain quantity. It has un- 
expectedly changed the tide of many a 
campaign and spelled defeat or victory 

















MAYORS AND MAYORS 


for many an aspirant for office. 

A North countryman may be as in- 
scrutable as the massive rock of his 
mountainside, His words are few but 
his actions are definite, and having taken 
a stand, he is fixed to the bitter end. 
Manchester is far from the rock of the 
mountain. It resembles more the shift- 
ing sands of the sea. Its populance 
moves in masses and moves quickly. 
One moment two factions are engaged 
in bitter strife—the next moment they 
are at peace and the lion and lamb lie 
down together. Is it strange that politi- 
cal leaders are baffled? 

For several years past Manchester’s 
delegation has been the storm center of 
the state Legislature. The three score 
members which compose this delegation 
have been a dangerous weapon in the 
hands of friends and a fearful one to 
enemies. At times they have broken 
forth in open revolt against their own 
party leaders. Members of the last 
Legislature can easily recall the stormy 
scene when Raymond B. Stevens, the 
Democratic floor leader, tried in vain to 
hold his cohorts in check and guide their 
action upon the fact finding resolution. 
They have been known to turn against 
their own captain and the writer remem- 
bers hearing that astute Manchester 
politician say in a rather plaintive way, 
“A fellow can vote with them on 99 
questions and vote against them on one, 
and they will forget the 99 and remem- 
ber only the one.” He probably had in 
mind the new Carpenter Hotel, which is 
said to have cost him the mayoralty of- 
fice of Manchester. 

To-day when the first murmur of an 
approaching state campaign is being 
heard, a campaign in which the two 
parties will fight on a more equal basis, 
and consequently more desperately than 
ever before in New Hampshire politics, 
the people of New Hampshire are 
watching Manchester. They have rea- 
son to watch for the Queen city is en- 
gaged in one of the bitterest municipal 
contests of its history. The situation 
on the surface is this: There are six 
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candidates for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for mayor. There is one very 
reluctant candidate for the Republican 
nomination. One would infer from this 
that the Republicans are not anticipat- 
ing an overwhelming victory. The Dem- 
ocratic candidates are John L. Barry, 
President of the New Hampshire Fed- 
eration of Labor; Ferdinand Farley, 
Solicitor of Hillsborough County; State 
Senator Frederick W. Branch; Council- 
lor Thomas J. Conway; Ex-Mayor 
Charles Hayes; and Alderman Brown. 
The Republican candidate is the present 
mayor; George E. Trudel. 

This, as we said, is the situation on 
the surface, as it appears to the casual 
observer and newspaper reader. One 
whose knowledge ends with this, how- 
ever, has not yet learned the alphabet 
of the Manchester language. We re- 
member a famous picture puzzle which 
represented a beautiful sylvan scene in 
the midst of which a pair of happy 
lovers were seated on a log. As one 
gazed at the picture, however, the 
branches of the trees and the outlines of 
the rocks and underbrush began to re- 
veal the forms of all kinds of ferocious 
animals. Our knowledge of Manches- 
ter’s politics is very meagre and is de- 
rived merely from second-hand informa- 
tion and by a pilgrimage which we made 
through the streets and public places of 
that city. Unsophisticated as we were, 
however, we soon began to realize that 
the real scene of Manchester’s fight and 
the battlefields where history is being 
made to-day is not the City Hall, the 
headquarters of the Labor Union, or 
even the offices of the various candidates. 
We would say rather that the secret 
would be found in various other places 
about the city, some of them well known 
and some of them obscure. 

Behind the counter of a certain cigar 
store stands a young man of quiet de- 
meanor who meets your eye with a clear, 
straight-forward gaze, and talks with 
you very casually about the weather, the 
comparative excellence of Pippins and 
Dexters, and will sometimes consent to 
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discuss with you this private political 
opinions, implying, however ‘that they 
are of no more consequence than those 
of any other citizen of Manchester. If 
the truth were known, however, it is 
probable that this same retiring young 
man is one of the real powers in the 
Democratic party of Manchester, and 
consequently a real factor in New 
Hampshire politics. He belongs to 
what is known by some outsiders as the 
Kirby-Mullen-Verette faction of Man- 
chester democracy. He is at the pres- 
ent time a staunch supporter of John 
L. Barry. He will inform you that 
John L. Barry is the only one of Man- 
chester’s mayoralty candidates who has 
a definite platform. He tells us no news 
when he states that Mr. Barry is a labor 
candidate, having fought long for the 
enactment of the 48-hour law, and that 
in state politics he desires the abolition 
of the city police commissions. In the 
city contest, however, Mr. Barry has 
two projects in mind. The first one 
has to do with the establishment of a 
park at Lake Massabesic. According to 
his version, there are two bodies of wa- 
ter included under his name. The one 
which is situated nearer Manchester and 
upon the bank of which is the pumping 
station which furnishes Manchester’s 
water supply is the natural outlet of the 
other, being on a lower level, and having 
a bog bottom. Mr. Barry would extend 
the intake of the pumping station across 
to the other body of water, which he 
claims would be better adapted as a res- 
ervoir, having a sandy bottom, and thus 
throw open the present reservoir for a 
public park. He feels that this plan 
would afford Manchester a better and 
safer water supply and at the same time 
afford a beautiful recreation place out- 
side the city accessible to the people of 
the city, both rich and poor. His other 
project has to do with the building of a 
new City Hall containing an auditorium 
suitable for the city’s requirements, the 
whole edifice to be a memorial to Man- 
chester’s soldiers in the late war. Cer- 
tain opponents of Mr. Barry claim that 
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that gentleman has no knowledge of the 
financial condition of the City Govern- 
ment and of the fact that her present 
sewerage system will draw upon her rev- 
enue for the next twenty years. Nev- 
ertheless, we were impressed by the defi- 
niteness and clarity of the candidate’s 
views. Moreover, the young man be- 
hind the counter proceeded to tell us in 
glowing terms something of the life of 
this candidate, of the fact that he was an 
orphan placed in St. Joseph’s School at 
the age of eleven, that he had forced his 
way upward without the advantages of 
education, with all the handicaps of the 
rather rough environment in which a 
young cigar-maker works, and of his 
election and several re-elections to the 
presidency of N. H. Federation of Labor. 

“A man must be strong,” said our 
friend, “to have the entire force of the 
corporations of Manchester thrown 
against him at every point in his career 
and still press forward. They must 
consider him important to train all their 
heavy artillery upon him now.” 

We objected to that last remark, say- 
ing that as far as we could see the Amos- 
keag and other corporations were tak- 
ing no part in the present campaign. 
At this remark he rather smiled at our 
ignorance, and implied that he believed 
the corporations were secretly helping 
other candidates. Pressed to be more 
explicit, he suddenly lost interest in the 
conversation, and began to arrange plug 
tobacco in his showcase. Before we 
left, however, he did murmur something 
about the fact that Tom Conway had 
heen employed by the Manchester Light 
& Traction and that Fred Branch was a 
brother to Judge Branch, evidently the 
appointment of judges being mixed up 
with corporations in his mind. 

Still proceeding on the basis that the 
story of the Manchester situation was 
to be found elsewhere than in the City 
Clerk’s office, we journeyed to the storm 
center of Manchester politics of the last 
twenty years. We found the storm 
center seated in an armchair at police 
headquarters. Chief Healey told us 
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several funny stories about two Irish- 
men named Pat and Mike, showing that 
he hasn’t forgotten that he is Irish al- 
though the rest of his countrymen in 
Manchester evidently have done so. The 
Chief would do nothing but laugh at 
any mention of politics but we went 
away satisfied for we had seen a local 
celebrity. It is doubtful whether the 
people of New Hampshire realize that 
Chief Healey has been an issue in al- 
most every campaign of this generation. 
The bitter fight in last winter’s Legisla- 
ture over the police commission ‘was 
mainly an attempt on the part of the 
Democrats of Manchester to rid them- 
selves of Healey. The first clash. be- 
tween Governor Brown and his council 
over the appointment of Judge Center 
was purely a Healey matter. A Man- 
chester Democrat told us that the Re- 
publican party in that city was composed 
of W. Parker Straw, Ex-Governor AI- 
bert O. Brown and Chief Healey, and 
the venom with which he spat out the 
last name revealed to us where his heart 
was, or rather, where it wasn’t. But what 
has the Chief to do, you ask, with the 
fight for Mayor. In order to answer 
this question, you must go back down 
to Elm Street with me, and up into a 
certain law office. We find there a 
rather small man, seated on a table with 
his coat off, talking at the rate of about 
sixty words to the minute, whose quick 
bindlike ‘movements of the head, and 
dynamic gesticulations mark him as 
being one of that nationality which com- 
prise a third of Manchester’s popula- 
tion, a Frenchman. As he turns his 
sharp eyes upon us we feel a thrill of 
fear, and realize that we must be care- 
ful because we are standing in the pres- 
ence of Hillsborough County’s aggres- 
sive young solicitor, Ferdinand Farley. 
Mr. Farley used to be a Republican, as 
did many other Manchester citizens, but 
he is now a Democrat, as are a great 
many other Manchester citizens. He 
is a graduate of Harvard and very popu- 
lar with the French of Manchester. So 
popular that many are conjecturing as 
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to whether George Trudel would even 
succeed in splitting the French vote with 
him should he receive the Democratic 
nomination. Mr. Farley ran for Solici- 
tor as an anti-Healey man. He is now 
accused by some of his opponents of 
being two friendly with the hated mon- 
ster. We rather doubt the truth of 
that statement, for in our experience we 
have always found that one can’t be too 
friendly with a policeman. Be that as 
it may, labor has apparently turned 
against Farley, and Barry and Rivierre 
are said to be condemning him bitterly, 
although he granted them the use of his 
lawn once during the strike. 

But we must hasten if we are to even 
look in behind the scenes of this theatre. 
Over on Granite Street there is a little 
German delicatessen store kept by Rein- 
hart Hecker and his son Frederick. 
Frederick was the man who introduced 
the 48-hour bill in the session of 1921. 
Those who have visited_the little store 
inform us the German population of 
that side of the city who were formerly 
Republicans, and in 1922 were Demo- 
crats, are inclined to be holding them- 
selves aloof from this primary contest. 

A visit to Guy Foster, the newly ap- 
pointed chairman of the Republican City 
Committee, gives us little result, except 
that the Republicans will give out no 
statements until after the primaries. Mr. 
Foster does enlarge upon his personal 
admiration for Mayor Trudel, claiming 
that he was not unjust to the strikers 
during his administration, and that when 
all the facts shall become known, the 
present administration will be justified 
by its efficiency and business ability. 

And now after our pilgrimage is fin- 
ished we know that we have penetrated 
only to the outer court of the temple. 
We have barely glimpsed the situation in 
Manchester. We are confused by the 
questions of race which seem to obscure 
the suituation. We hear many conflict- 
ing remarks. The French will stick to- 


gether. The French will not attend the 
primary. The Germans are holding 
aloof. The Irish are divided into fac- 
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tions (nothing new about that). The 
native sons, Hayes, Brown and Branch, 
will eventually unite. All this is ex- 
ceedingly confusing to 
us. We have barely 
caught a scent of the 
religious aspect of the 
situation and we have 
felt that it is too deli- 
cate a matter to touch 
upon. The selection 
of a French _ bishop 
rather than an Irish 
one has excited jeal- 
ousy Protestant Re- 
publicans are not en- 
thusiastic for Trudel. 
All these and many 
others are the remarks 
that have come to us, 
and we can only pass 
them on. 

One thing is certain. 
Manchester is_ thor- 
oughly awake. She has 


many sincere and able leaders. 





Former Mayor 
Hon. Charles C. Hayes 


(Democrat) 
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She 
cares little for the name Democrat or 


Republican. It would perhaps behoove 
political leaders 
throughout the state of 
New Hampshire to 
realize that underneath 
the confusion and the 
race and religious pre- 
judice of Manchester 


there are certain real 


issues involved, that 
the corporations are 
not all oppressing the 
poor, and that the 


labor leaders are not all 
demagogues and _ that 
the harmony and pros- 
perity of New Hamp- 
shire is likely to be ar- 
fected very largely by 
developments in Man- 
chester in the near fu- 
ture. 





CULLING CAMPAIGN IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
For More Profitable Poultry 


By A. W. RICHARDSON 








They Lay GOLDEN Eggs 


“There is money in hens” say our farm experts. 
Perhaps this is New Hampshire’s opportunity and yours. 


Are You Interested ? 








F the reader of this article will realize 
that the average production per hen, 
of all the hens in the state of New 

Hampshire, is something like 70 eggs 
and then bear in mind that 70 eggs at 
the average price which was received 
during the past twelve months will not 
pay the hen’s board, then he will realize 
the value of a culling campaign. 

The average commercial poultry 

grower has, in the past three years, be- 
come more or less thoroughly familiar 





with the methods used in culling out 
the non-productive and _ non-profitable 
hens. This information has reached him 
partly through the printed page in our 
various farm papers and poultry papers, 
and to a large extent through a series 
of culling demonstrations which have 
been carried on during the last three 
years by members of the staff of the 
Poultry Department of the University 
of New Hampshire, working in co-oper- 
ation with the several county- farm bu- 

















reaus. At the annual meeting of the 
county agents held in Durham, in De- 
cember usually, the program of demon- 
strations is laid out. A certain length 
of time is given to each county agent or, 
in other words, to each county,—usually 
a week; however, in the following coun- 
ties: Merrimack, Rockingham, Hills- 
borough, and Strafford, two weeks have 
usually been assigned. During the win- 
ter months when the county agent is 
making up his program for the follow- 
ing season’s work those communities 
which signify a desire to have a poultry 
meeting or culling demonstration notify 
the county agent and he makes the ar- 
rangements with the poultry project 
leaders in the various communities to 
put these meetings on. He usually noti- 
fies all of the members on his mailing 
list of these meetings and the poultry 
project leader notifies all the members 
in his neighborhood, very often by tele- 
phone. 

At the time the demonstration is held, 
the representative of the Poultry De- 
partment going to the owner’s poultry 
plant, usually culls over one pen, remov- 
ing all those birds which in his opinion 
are non-profitable or non-productive. A 
record has previously been kept for a 
week of the total production; then a rec- 
ord is kept the week succeeding the dem- 
onstration of the production of those 
birds which remain, together with the 
production of the culled hens. 

The following set of figures obtained 
in Strafford County on the culling dem- 
onstrations held this summer gives a 
fair idea of what this culling can and 
will do. The average production of 329 
hens was 33 percent. Of the 329 hens, 
just 100 were removed. These birds 
produced in seven days after they were 
removed 118 eggs, or 16 percent pro- 
duction, The 229 birds which remained 
after culling had taken place produced 
in the succeeding week 724 eggs, or 45 
percent production. At the present 
prices of grain, it costs approximately 
7c per day to feed a hen which would 
mean that the 100 culled birds would 
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eat 70 cents’ worth of grain in a day. 
The culled birds produced approximate- 
ly 17 eggs per day. The price of eggs 
at the time the culling was carried on 
was approximately four cents a piece; in 
other words, the 100 birds laid 68 cents’ 
worth of eggs per day and instead of 
paying any profit the 100 birds were 
losing two cents per day. It is this type 
of non-profitable and non-productive 
hens that the culling has been trying to 
eliminate from the flock. These par- 
ticularly poor laying hens are found in 
every flock, the number of course vary- 
ing with the strain of hens and with the 
skill of the producer. 

Those men who are paying some at- 
tention to the selection of their stock 
and are making a real effort to increase 
the production of their stock are finding 
that they are having fewer and fewer 
culls; they find, further, that their 
pullets are laying earlier and earlier 
each season and laying later and later 
the succeeding fall. In other words, 
their pullets are laying over a longer 
period of time, beginning to lay approxi- 
mately a month earlier than they used 
to and two months later in the fall than 
they were previously in the habit of 
doing. 

The following figures obtained from 
the Extension Service office give the 
number of demonstrations held, together 
with the total attendance. These figures 
apply to the year 1922. There were 124 
demonstrations held, and the total at- 
tendance was 2490. If one assumes 
that each person who attended made an 
earnest attempt to cull his flock, then it 
easily can be assumed that the number 
of flocks which were culled and the total 
number of hens which were culled and 
removed and sold made a great saving 
to the poultrymen of the state in that 
one season alone; and, of course, this 
saving continues through succeeding 
seasons, and the results of the informa- 
tion furnished at these culling demon- 
strations go on in an ever widening 
circle. 


THE STORY OF A KENSINGTON WARRIOR 


AND LEGISLATOR 
MAJOR EZEKIEL WORTHEN 


By SAMUEL Cope WorTHEN 


PART II . 


HE bold backwoodsmen of New 
Hampshire were not slow to re- 

sent encroachments upon their lib- 
erties, and none more eagerly leaped to 
arms at the trumpet call of the Revolu- 
tion. No class among them responded 
more readily or did more efficient service 
in the Council and in the field than the 
veterans of the French and Indian Wars. 
Thirty years had passed since Ezekiel 
Worthen served at Louisburg in Pep- 
perell’s victorious army and eighteen 
since his flight from the horrible but- 
chery of Fort William Henry. His 
service to the commonwealth well merit- 
ed a life of peaceful retirement; but the 
stirring days of ’75 and ’76 found this 
veteran of more than three score and 
five years one of the most active among 
the patriots of New Hampshire. Dur- 
ing the first two years he was one of the 
leaders of his state in directing the pro- 
gress of the Revolution. His service 
embraced not only the shaping of de- 
fensive legislation, but the equipment of 
troops, the fortification of the coast and 
the actual command of military forces. 
The eve of the Revolution was char- 
acterized in New Hampshire as else- 
where by clashes between the Legisla- 
ture and the Royal Governor. Ezekiel 
Worthen was a member of the Assem- 
bly which convened at Portsmouth on 
April 7, 1774, and which, after serious 
disagreements with Gov. John Went- 
worth, was dissolved. |. The members 
before separating recommended the elec- 
tion of a Provincial Congress to take 
measures for the public welfare, inde- 
pendently of the authority of the Crown. 
Such Congress or Convention, known as 
the “First Provincial Congress of New 


Hampshire,” met at Exeter on July 21, 
1774. The Colony was drifting rapidly 
toward rebellion. In December about 
200 men descended upon Fort William 
and Mary at New Castle on Great 
Island at the entrance of Piscataqua 
Harbor, overcame the garrison and re- 
moved a quantity of powder, some small 
arms and fifteen light cannon. The 
Second Provincial Congress met in 
January and continued the work of 
separation. 

The Third Provincial Congress, in 
which Kensington was represented by 
Capt. Ezekiel Worthen and Mr. Ben- 
jamin Prescott, began its brief session 
two days after the battle of Lexington. 
The Fourth Provincial Congress met at 
Exeter. on May 17, 1775. It consisted 
of 134 delegates, 31 of whom held mili- 
tary titles. Stackpole says “it was a 
remarkably able body of men, wise, pa- 
triotic and as firm as the granite hills 
of their province.”' To them fell the 
task of preparing New Hampshire for 
war—offensive and defensive. Captain 
Ezekiel Worthen took a _ conspicuous 
part in this work, both as a member of 
the Convention, and as one of the lead- 
ers in executing its military measures. 
Early in the session (on May 19th) 
Capt. Worthen was appointed one of a 
committee of three to select carriages 
suitable for the light field cannon then 
in the possession of the provincial au- 
thorities.2, His colleagues were Enoch 
Poor and Nicholas Gilman, both men 
of ability and distinction. 

The British frigate, 


Scarborough, 
commanded by Capt. Barclay, and the 


were then 
They seized 


sloop of war Canceau, 
threatening Portsmouth. 


1. Stackpole’s History of New Hampshire, Vol, II. p. 88. 
2. Provincial and State Papers of New Hampshire, Vol, VII. p. 477. 








all inward bound ships, confiscating the 
provisions on board for the use of the 
British Army, and stopped all fishing 
boats which attempted to leave the har- 
bor. In retaliation they were refused 
supplies, and shots were exchanged by 
one of their boats and a guard on shore. 
Conditions were critical and an open 
conflict expected. Capt. Barclay began 
to dismantle the Fort in order to pre- 
vent its equipment from falling into the 
hands of the Provincials, and they has- 
tened to add to their scanty supply of 
war material by carrying away eight 
more cannon from the battery at Jerry’s 
Point, on the southeast corner of Great 
Island. 

The town of Portsmouth was in mo- 
mentary fear of attack, and among 
other defensive measures the Conven- 
tion voted on June 5th to raise a com- 
pany of field artillery, to be equipped 
with the light cannon taken from the 
battery on Great Island. Stackpole 
says, “A company of artillery was raised 
for the defense of Portsmouth and 
cannon were planted on the Parade by 
a skilled engineer, Capt. Ezekiel Wor- 
then of Kensington.”* The authority 
under which he acted was doubtless the 
following resolution of the Convention 
adopted on June 7th:— 

“Resolved that the Committee of 
Portsmouth, together with Captain Eze- 
kiel Worthen be desired to provide a 
number of Fascines, and also to pro- 
cure proper Carriages for those Guns 
removed from Jerry’s Point; and also 
such other materials as they may think 
necessary for erecting a Battery to hin- 
der the passage of ships up to the 
Town; and also that they Endeavor (if 
it can be done with secresy and safety) 
to get what shot may be at the Fort at 
New Castle; and that all these matters 
be done with the utmost secresy the 
Business will allow of, And then de- 
termine upon some suitable place for a 
Battery where the materials when com- 
pleted may suddenly be removed to.’’* 
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The Chairman of the Committee of 
Safety of Portsmouth, the Hon. Hunk- 
ing Wentworth, an uncle of the Royal 
Governor, was then about 79 years of 
age, and his health had been somewhat 
impaired by epileptic attacks. He was 
a man of high standing and sincere pa- 
triotism. The object of the Convention 
in designating Capt. Worthen to act 
with the Portsmouth Committee was 
evidently to furnish them with an ex- 
pert on military affairs capable not only 
of giving sound advice but of execut- 
ing efficiently such plans as might be 
adopted. Portsmouth was the only sea- 
port of New Hampshire, an important 
town and the point most exposed to at- 
tack. Hence his appointment was a 
high tribute and indicates the esteem in 
which he was held by his colleagues of 
the Provincial Congress. 

Gov. John Wentworth made some dis- 
paraging remarks about the mental and 
physical qualifications of his venerable 
uncle as a leader of the rebels in arms 
against his government, but the event 
proved him to be no mean antagonist. 
The Governor found his capital an in- 
creasingly uncomfortable place of resi- 
dence, and after a vain attempt to regain 
control of the situation by convening the 
old Assembly (which was, theoretical- 
ly at least, held under authority of the 
Crown), took refuge on the Scarborough 
and sailed for Boston on Aug. 24, 1775. 
Thus ended the last vestige of British 
rule in New Hampshire. 

Meanwhile Capt. Worthen continued 
to discharge his duties, both legislative 
and military. On June 27, he was ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee to fit 
up and send cannon “and proper imple- 
ments for their use” to the army at 
Medford. The Portsmouth Committee 
had devoted much attention to plans for 
fortifying the harbor, designating a 
sub-committee to make recommenda- 
tions,—doubtless under the advice of 
their military expert. This committee 
on fortifications, prepared the following 


3. Stackpole’s History of New Hampshire, Vol. Il. p. 95. 
4. Provincial and State Papers of New Hampshire, Vol. VII. p. 506. 
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report, a copy of which was transmitted 
to the Convention: 

“In consequence of a vote of this 
Committee, to us directed, we have 
viewed the various advantageous pieces 
of ground for erecting Fortifications to 
annoy our Enemies from making attacks 
or committing any outrageous Insult up- 
on the Defenseless Capitol of this Prov- 
ince and we do report as follows, viz. 

“Ist. That we most humbly conceive 
that an Entrenchment hove up on the 
height of Seavy’s Island so called with 
two twenty four Pounders & four or 
six smaller Cannon (filled also with 
musquetry) would greatly Retard the 
progress of any ships of war sailing up 
the River. 

“2dly. That a Battery erected at 
Pierse’s Island of light & heavy Cannon 
wou’d greatly annoy the Enemy’s ad- 
vance, if not totally disconcert their In- 
tentions (by carrying away Masts, Rig- 
ging, etc.) 

“3dly. That John Langdon Esqr’s 
Island® is a most Extraordinary Piece of 
Ground (formd by nature) for a Forti- 
fication that commands the River from 
Henderson’s Point so caled and capable 
of mounting fifty Heavy Cannon and 
wou'd Inevitably oblige any ship to Re- 
move that would attempt to lye before 
the Town. 

4thly. That a Battery of six Heavy 
Cannon on Church Hill wou’d be of In- 
finite service in cannonading any ships 
of War whatever from Henderson’s 
Point up the River and Before the Town. 

Annexed to this is an Inventory of 
Cannon & stores now in the Town—all 
of which we submit to the Superior 
Judgment of the Committee of the Town 
to Represent to the Provincial Congress. 

Portsmouth August 23rd 1775. 

Titus SALTER, 
Geo. TURNER, 
Rost. PARKER, 
Geo. WENTWORTH, 
Geo. GAINS, 


Committee 
5. Now known as Badger’s Island. 
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“A true copy 
By order of the Committee 
H. Wentworth, Chairman” 
The Provincial Congress 


acted 
promptly on these recommendations and 
on Aug. 25th, 1775, the very day after 
the Scarborough sailed for Boston, ap- 
pointed Capt. Ezekiel Worthen as en- 
gineer to supervise the erection of the 


fortifications. 
was as follows: 

“Voted that Captain Ezekiel Worthen 
Proceed Immediately to Portsmouth as 
an Engineer and there Take care & 
have, in conjunction with the Committee 
of safety of Portsmouth the oversight 
& Direction of Laying out & Erecting 
Batterys for the Defence of Piscataqua 
Harbour & get the Guns fixt & mounted 
therein and all other Necessarys for 
compleating the Batterys.” 

The Portsmouth Committee was 
thanked for its plans and informed that 
an engineer had been designated and 
other measures taken for their execution. 
Capt. Worthen at once began and vig- 
orously prosecuted the work to which he 
had been assigned. He hired a number 
of master carpenters as foremen, and 
organized volunteer companies® of citi- 
zens who gave their services gratis’ in 
the interests of the public welfare and 
for the protection of their homes. It 
is said that almost every inhabitant of 
Portsmouth and vicinity took some part 
in this work. Pursuant to the plans “an 
Entrenchment” was “hove up on the 
height of Seavy’s Island” near Hender- 
son’s Point and was named Fort Sulli- 
van. On the opposite shore of Pierce’s 
Island a fortification was erected, which 
was called Fort Washington. These 
forts commanded the main channel of 
the Piscataqua at “The Narrows,” where 
it passes between the two islands men- 
tioned, about a mile below Portsmouth. 
The forts were manned by companies 
of coast artillery or “Matrosses” as they 
were then called. The company at Fort 
Washington was commanded by Capt. 


The resolution adopted 


6. History of New Hampshire (Jeremy Belknap, 1831) Vol. I, P. 360 
7. Provincial and State Papers of New Hampshire, Vol, VIII. p. 68. 
















Titus Salter and the company at Fort 
Sullivan by Capt. Eliphalet Daniels. 
Companies of infantry and at least one 
of field artillery were also posted about 
the harbor and on the islands. ~ 

In the early part of October the 
Prince George from Bristol, England, 
was seized at the entrance to the har- 
bor by order of Capt. Salter and 1880 
barrels of flour taken, of which 500 were 
kept for the citizens and soldiers at 
Portsmouth and the rest sent to the 
Continental army. About this time 
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A Map of Piscataqua Harbor Showing the Defenses of Portsmouth at the Time of the 
Revolution 


there was an alarm on account of the 
approach of Capt. Mowatt with three 
armed British ships. |The Provincial 
Committee of Safety advised the Ports- 
mouth Committee to lay across the river 
from Pierce’s to Seavy’s Island a boom 
made of condemned masts secured with 
iron and strong enough to hinder the 
passage of ships. Troops were rushed 


8. Or according to Stackpole, Great Island. 
states that the bridge was built from the island on which Fort Washington was situated—that is 


to say, Pierce’s Island. 
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to the fortifications, and many citizens 
secreted or sent away their valuables, 
while some fled into the interior. The 
extent to which Capt. Worthen was © 
consulted at this time is indicated by a 
letter from Hunking Wentworth, Chair- 
man of the Portsmouth Committee, to 
the Committee of the Province, dated 
Oct. 5th, and stating that “with the ad- 
vice of Capt. Worthen” he had order- 
ed the enlistment of an additional com- 
pany to be stationed at the fort on 
Seavy’s Island. 


Fr w, 
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Gen. Sullivan was dispatched in haste 
by Washington to take command. He 
strengthened the forts, had a pontoon 
bridge built from Pierce’s Island® to the 
mainland and had the boom laid across 
the river as recommended. The boom 
broke, whereupon an old vessel was 
sunk to obstruct the channel, and fire 
ships and rafts were prepared to float 


A letter from Gen. Sullivan written at the time 
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down. the river upon the appearance of 
the enemy. 

In this emergency it has been said 
that, after all, Portsmouth owed its 
safety less to warlike preparations and 
hosts of armed men than to the charms 
of one young lady. A chronicler® of the 
town relates how Capt. Mowatt, com- 
mander of the British fleet, landed pri- 
vately at Kittery Point and being enter- 
tained by Col. Nathaniel Sparhawk, a 
prominent loyalist, was so fascinated by 
his beautiful daughter, Mary,’® that he 
heeded her entreaties to spare the neigh- 
boring town. There may be some basis 
for this romantic tale, but it is not un- 
likely that the discovery of Portsmouth’s 
excellent state of preparedness had its 
effect on the Captain’s plans. At all 
events he kept on to Falmouth (Port- 
land), a large part of which he laid in 
ruins. 

It appears that Capt. Worthen must 
have spent a considerable part of his 
time at the forts and with the troops 
about Piscataqua Harbor during the 
months of September, October and 
November, 1775, in the discharge of his 
duties as engineer and military adviser. 
This is indicated by a letter preserved 
in the fourth volume of the Revolution- 
ary War Rolls of New Hampshire, dated 
Fort Washington, Nov. 14, 1775, and 
signed by Capt. Worthen and Capt. 
Salter, the name of the former taking 
precedence (in the order of signature) 
over that of the commander of the garri- 
son. The writers certify that Capt. 
William Cooper of Southampton as- 
sisted at the fort with eleven men during 
the month of September and came again 
with seventeen men “in the late move- 
ment,’—perhaps referring to the alarm 
in October due to the expected attack 
by Capt. Mowatt." 

The Fourth Provincial Congress came 
to an end on Nov. 15th, having guided 


9. Charles W. Brewster in Rambles about Portsmouth, p. 


10. Mary Pepperell Sparhawk, 
Capt Ezekiel served at Louisburg. 


a granddaughter 
She afterwards married Dr. Charles Jarvis of Boston. 
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the affairs of the Province ably during a 
very critical period. The Fifth Provin- 
cial Congress met at Exeter on Dec. 
21st, and Kensington was again repre- 
sented by Capt. Ezekiel Worthen. This 
body was elected on a basis of represen- 
tation fixed by the preceding Congress 
and adopted a “plan of government” 
said to have been the first written con- 
stitution adopted by any American 
Colony. The plan was approved by 
the people and on Jan. 5th, 1776, the 
Congress resolved itself into the “As- 
sembly of the Colony of New Hamp- 
shire.” 

Capt. Worthen was appointed Dec. 
30, 1775, on a committee directed to 
“repair to New Castle” on Great Island 
at the entrance to the harbor, examine 
the situation and report “what men and 
Cannon” were required there and how 
they should be placed. He was one of 
three members of the House designated 
on Jan. 22, 1776, to contract for the 
building of a “Row Galley” for the use 
of the Colony. On the following day 
he was chosen to submit to the “Honble 
Board” or upper House for its concur- 
rence, the election of John Langdon 
and Josiah Bartlett as delegates to the 
Continental Congress, one of whom™ 
was soon to immortalize his name by 
signing the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence on behalf of New Hampshire. At 
about this time he also acted as one of 
a committee to consider what “wages” 
should be paid to members of the As- 
sembly. 

On Jan. 27, 1776, it was “Voted that 
Capt. Ezekiel Worthen be Chief Com- 
mander of the Forces at & near Pis- 
cataqua Harbour, and that he with the 
Soldiers there Erect such Batterys on & 
near Great Island as shall be Necessary 
to prevent the Enemy from landing 
there; and that he receive. a Major’s 
Commission and have a Major’s pay.’’?8 


187. 


of Sir William Pepperell, in whose army 


11. Revolutionary War Rolls of New Hampshire, Vol. IV, P. 21. 


12. Bartlett. 


13. Provincial and State Papers of New Hampshire, Vol. VIII. p. 64. 
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It does not appear when his commission 
as major was issued or how long he 
held the position of commander-in-chief 
at Piscataqua Harbor. He is called 
“Major” by Nathaniel Adams in his 
Annals of Portsmouth and by Jeremy 
Belknap in his History of New Hamp- 
shire and is elsewhere given that title, 
but he seems to have been generally 
known as “Captain” in most of the sub- 
sequent records. 

On the same day it was “Voted that 
Capt. Turner be and he hereby is Dis- 
charged from the service of this Colony 
as Captain. of a Company of Artillery— 
and that Major Ezekiel Worthen take 
Command of said Company.”* George 
Turner of Portsmouth had become cap- 
tain of the Field Artillery Company on 
Nov. 14, 1775, and in December was 
posted at New Castle “with all the field 
pieces under his care to guard and de- 
fend it against landing of enemies.” A 
controversy seems to have arisen as to 
the relative rank of Capt. Turner, Capt. 
Titus Salter, commanding the garrison 
of Fort Washington, and Capt. Elipha- 
let Daniels, of the “Matross” or Coast 
Artillery Company at Fort Sullivan,— 
the former being disposed to assert au- 
thority over the other two. The ques- 
tion was set at rest by the removal of 
Capt. Turner, the assignment of Major 
Worthen to the command of his com- 
pany and the formal designation of 
Worthen as “Chief Commander” of all 
the troops in that vicinity. 

The importance of Major Worthen’s 
work at Piscataqua Harbor as Engineer 
and Commander-in-Chief is indicated by 
a petition of the Assembly of New 
Hampshire to the Continental Congress, 
dated Jan. 27, 1776, in which it was 
stated that at least the sum of 30,000 
pounds had been spent in erecting bat- 
teries, mounting cannon and other de- 
fensive measures, and that 1400 men 
had been under arms at the same time, 
and a greater number would be required 
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in future. Moreover large numbers of 
citizens had worked without pay on the 
forts and batteries as heretofore related. 

In March, 1776, he served on a com- 
mittee of the House for “officering and 
commissioning” a regiment, and during 
June and July he acted as muster-mas- 
ter and paymaster of several companies. 
He was one of six coroners for the 
County of Rockingham appointed on 
June 11, 1776 by the Assembly. On 
June 25, it was voted that he, “together 
with one to be appointed by the 
Honble Council” act as a committee to 
purchase material and oversee the build- 
ing of a bridge 14 feet wide from Great 
Island to the mainland, and it was rec- 
ommended that they employ four car- 
penters with as many of the troops at 
New Castle as required, giving the latter 
“one jill of rum each, per day, besides 
their wages and rations as soldiers.” 

With the year 1776 the service of 
Ezekiel Worthen in the Legislature of 
New Hampshire came to an end. He 
had nearly reached his 67th year, and 
perhaps failing health brought a desire 
to be relieved of the duties to which he 
had so long devoted his time and energy. 
There is no record of his taking part 
in any public affairs during the year 
1777, but in 1778 his name again ap- 
pears in the town books of Kensington. 
On Feb. 9th, he was named on a com- 
mittee to instruct the representative of 
the town what action to take on the 
proposed “Articles of Confederation and 
Perpetual Union of the United States 
of America.” The committee approved 
the Articles, with one or two minor ex- 
ceptions. 

He was chosen to represent Kensing- 
ton in the Constitutional Convention 
held at Concord, June 10, 1778. This 
body drafted a proposed constitution 
for the State, which was not, however, 
ratified by the popular vote. 

At a town meeting held on Aug. 16, 
1779, he was elected a delegate to the 


14. Provincial and State Papers of New Hampshire, Vol. VIII. p. 67. 


15. New Hampshire Vital Records. 


His wife died on 
had eleven children, several of whom were citizens of exceptional ability and usefulness. 


June 24th of the preceding year. They 
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Convention about to meet at Concord 
on the 22nd of September to regulate 
prices, with a view to checking the de- 
preciation of the currency. 

Another Constitutional Convention 
met on June 5, 1781, and after several 
attempts succeeded in framing a Con- 
stitution acceptable to the people. Ken- 
sington sent no representative, but Eze- 
kiel Worthen served on the committee 
chosen by the town to examine and re- 
port upon the first draft submitted. The 
date of his election was Dec. 17, 1781. 
This was the last appearance of the ven- 
erable patriot |in connection with any 
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public matter. He was gathered to his 
fathers on the 17th day of September 
1783.° He had witnessed the passing 
of New Hampshire through many perils 
and vicissitudes (in which he personally 
played an important part) and had lived 
to see her take her place as a sovereign 
state. He may justly be reckoned 
among the founders of the Common- 
wealth; and members of his family,!® to 
the most remote generations, may well 
contemplate with pride the life, charac- 
ter and achievements of Major Ezekiel 
Worthen of Kensington. 


16. The writer of this sketch cannot claim Major Ezekiel Worthen as an ancestor, but traces 


his line from Samuel Worthen of Weare, 
Ezekiel’s cousin, Samuel Worthen of Hampstead. 


a Revolutionary 


soldier, who was a son of Major 


WHY A TRAVELING DENTAL CLINIC? 
An Important Branch of Health Work 


By Datsy 


URVEYS of rural school children 
~ show that from 95 to 100 per cent 

of them have dental defects that 
need immediate attention. In many 
New Hampshire communities there is 
no resident dentist; in many others there 
is no dentist within a radius of fifteen 
or twenty miles; and in some places a 
dentist is even farther away. 

Parents, as a rule, are not wilfully 
negligent in having their children’s 
teeth cared for, but the inconvenience 
of getting to a dentist is responsible 
mainly for the existing condition. This 
difficulty is being overcome in New 
Hampshire by the operation of travel- 
ing dental clinics. 

In 1921 under the leadership of the 
Home Demonstration Agent, four towns 
in Hillsborough County united in estab- 
lishing such a clinic. Various sums of 
money jfrom these communities, from 
local organizations, and from _individ- 
uals were donated toward the purchase 
of the equipment necessary. Some in- 
struments, owned by a local Red Cross 
Chapter, were loaned for the use of the 
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county. The general management of 
the clinic was in the hands of a Farm 
Bureau Committee, but when in opera- 
tion in a town a local committee was 
respondible for its management while 
there. 

The dentist was paid a salary. Each 
child paid for its work at a flat rate of 
two dollars per hour. Some local or- 
ganization took care of the expenses of 
children who could not afford to pay. 
Any deficit on the salary of the dentist 
or his assistant was borne by the com- 
munity. 

The clinic was held in school houses 
or such other buildings as the local com- 
mittees decided upon, and time from the 
children’s school hours was granted by 
the school authorities to have the dental 
work done. 

The work in the four communities 
was a piece of demonstration work to 
prove to the rest of the county the value 
of traveling dental clinics. The results 
were so gratifying to parents, school au- 
thorities, and other citizens, that three 
other towns became interested. A re- 
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port of the work done in these seven 
towns at the end of the year showed that 
the dentist had worked 126% days and 
had taken care of the teeth of 754 chil- 
dren. 

In this same county 12 towns this 
year used the clinic. The dentist worked 
106 days. He examined 626 children 
and treated 494, putting in 1284 fillings 
and extracting 418 bad teeth. 

It is interesting to note that towns 
that have used the clinic continue to use 
it each succeeding year. 

Last year Rockingham County Farm 
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manent clinic in the county during this 
year. 

Belknap County Farm Bureau has 
been working on the project for the 
past few months and expects to have its 
clinic in operation October 1. 

Educational campaigns are being con- 
ducted along with the operative proced- 
ures by the dentists and teachers. Tooth- 
brush drills, charts, and lectures help to 
instill correct hygienic principles, and to 
create a desire for and pride in “clean 
mouths.” 

The Extension Service of the Uni- 





Dental Clinic—Hillsboro County 


Bureau started its dental clinic work. 
Four towns have made use of the clinic, 
and several others are ready for it this 
year. 

One town in Cheshire County rented 
one of the county equipments last year 
and under the auspices of the Red Cross 
put on a piece of demonstration work. 

Two communities in Grafton County 
this year carried on a similar demon- 
stration under the management of in- 
terested citizens. One town reported 
that of the 64 children who were found 
needing dental care, 60 had the work 
done. Plans are being made to raise 
funds for the establishment of a per- 


versity of New Hampshire is trying to 
arouse state-wide interest in this project. 
The school authorities, teachers, and 
nurses everywhere have been much in- 
terested and co-operative. Dentists and 
physicians have helped to create a realiz- 
ation of the needs of such work. Sure- 
ly with all health agencies helping with 
the education of the public as to the 
benefits to be derived from having the 
teeth properly cared for, it will be but a 
short time until every county will have 
its traveling dental clinic, and every 
community, however remote it may be 
from town centers, may get the service 
which it should have. 











THE WO’THLESS FELLER 


By Witi1aAmM M. Stuart 





a “little behind on his work.” 
in thrifty New Hampshire. 


this story. 





A mowing machine rusting in the field. A farmer always 
These are familiar sights, even 


If the situation contains a challenge for you, 


read 








great fear was upon Mose Dur- 

yea. He shook with appre- 

hension and his heart felt as 
though it were being clutched by the 
hand of a dead man. He stole to the 
window of his darkened bedroom, 
raised the shade and gazed out upon 
the ominous signs of nature in wrath. 
A coppery gloom had spread over the 
land. Jagged forks of lightning 
played above the hills to the west and 
the silvery linings of the beech leaves 
of the windbreak, which protected 
the farmhouse, were gleaming through 
the murk like elves’ eyes. 

Then there came a_ particularly 
vivid blaze followed by a rending 
crash as though a super-dreadnaught 
had fired a broadside at the house. 
With a groan of abject fear Mose 
sank to his knees by the window, me- 
chanically pulling down the shade as 
he did so. Then he crept into his 
City of Refuge—the space between 
his bed and the floor immediately 
under. He had heard that lightning 
would never strike a feather bed, and 
this gave him some degree of solace. 

We say Mose crept into his City of 
Refuge. It would be more accurate 
to say he attempted to creep. For 
the space which offered him sanctuary 
was so limited that he stuck fast like 
a rat which tries to force its body 
into a mouse hole. He dug his toes 
into the rag carpet and shoved wth 
all his might. The bed shook under 
the pressure and two of its legs ac- 
tually rose from the floor. The strug- 
gle seemed doubtful until another 


appalling crash of thunder so filled 
the agonized farmer with spasmodic 
strength that he suddenly completed 
the feat, which in some ways paral- 
leled the efforts of a camel to enter 
the eye of a needle. 

Perhaps it would have been highly 
amusing to an onlooker to observe the 
struggles of Mose; but it is more 
probable that scorn rather than mirth 
would have been provoked. For a 
full-grown, healthy man of pure An- 
glo-Saxon lineage, and the father of 
a numerous family, to thus forget his 
manhood and enact the part of a 
craven, would, in the average man, 
arouse a feeling of disgust. 

However, it is but justice to Mose 
to state that under no other circum- 
stances would he have thus exerted 
himself. He was unalterably  op- 
posed to violent, or even moderate, 
exertion, and nothing but the driving 
force of fear could compel him to 
labor so strenuously as he had just 
done. 

As the storm of hail, wind and a 
deluge of water swooped down from 
the hills, Mose cowered in his secret 
place and trembled at every groan 
that came from the timbers of his 
rickety house. Crash followed crash 
and the drumming of the hail on the 
window-panes merged into a steady 
roar. 

Mose 
prayed. 

“Mose, one of them colts is ketched 
in the barber-wire fence!” 

It was the high-pitched and ex- 


cowered, prespired and 
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cited voice of Sairy, his wife, that 
pierced the clammy consciousness 
of Duryea. 

Followed a silence broken only by 
the roaring of the storm. 

“He'll cut his laigs all to pieces in 
a few minutes if he ain’t got out,” in- 
sisted the voice, “What’ll Ii do? 
Try to call Digby on the phone?” 

As the words of Sairy finally be- 
come intelligible to the demoralized 
understanding of Mose, he _ shook 
anew with apprehension. One of the 
incomparable blacks caught in the 
barbed-wire and in danger of being 
ruined ! Unthinkable! Why did 
things all have to happen at once? 
If he only dared go out into the 
storm, he could soon rescue the ani- 
mal. But the lightning—if he ven- 
tured forth he would surely be smit- 
ten by a bolt. And it would be ter- 
rible to die thus. 

“I'd never know what struck me,” 
groaned Mose aloud. There'd jist be 
a turribul flash ’n then I’d be a goner 
’n the next thing I knowed I wouldn't 
know nothin’.” 

“Well?” persisted Sairy. 

“Oh, let me be a minit, Sairy. 
me think.” 

Sairy could never get Digby on the 
‘phone, for the line was doubtless out 
of commission. It was probably dis- 
connected on account of the storm. 
Anyhow, Digby would refuse to come 
out into this cyclone. 

“Oh, Lord!” moaned Duryea, “that 
poor colt’s sawin’ his legs off on that 
con-demned wire. What’ll I do? 
I’m feared I’ve got to risk it. They 
ain’t no other way. Oh, Lord!” 

“Well?” reiterated Sairy with grow- 
ing impatience. *“Ain’t you goin’ to 
say nothin’ a tall—so’s I can hear 
you? All I kin make out is them 
terrible groans of yourn. Why don’t 
you tell me what to do? If you can’t 
git your thinkin’ cap on I suppose I'll 
have to go out and see what I kin 
do with the colt. But, Mose, if I was 
you, I’d——.” 


Let 
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“Sairy, 
Mose. 

Under the bed a tremendous strug- 
gle, both physical and emotional, 
was in progress. The bed seemed all 
of a sudden to become animated. It 
rocked and careened, advanced a 
space from the wall and, indeed ap- 
peared to be advancing toward Sairy, 
who stood in the door waiting for 
Mose to further elucidate his inten- 
tions. That he had any idea of going 
out into the storm was, of course, not 
to be entertained by Sairy. She had 
lived with Mose for a great many 
years, comparatively speaking, and 
she had yet to observe him give any 
indication of having the slighest grain 
of physical courage. His energy 
and his courage were both on a par— 
they were negligible quantities. 

The legs of the bed beat the floor 
and with a final lurch Mose emerged, 
sprang to his feet and rushed for the 
kitchen. Rapidly he donned a long 
overcoat and tore bareheaded out into 
the storm. 

Sure enough, there was one of the 
prized blacks caught in the strands 
of the wire fence which separated 
the horse pasture from the orchard. 
Bending before the storm and quiv- 
ering at every burst of thunder, Dur- 
yea ran to his favorite animal and 
tugged at its leg. Fear added to his 
great strength. It was the work of 
but a few moments to release the 
colt and lead it to the stable. 

Then Mose rushed for the house as 
though all the demons of Hades were 
at his heels. As he burst into the 
kitchen, Sairy met him with a strange 
look in her eyes. 

“Here, Mose,” she murmured 
softly, “come right up to the fire and 
dry yourself. I declare, you’re as 
wet as a drowned rat. I declare, 
[—.” 

But Mose frantically removed his 
coat, threw it into a corner and made 
once more for the bedroom. 

“Stoves are dangerous in thunder- 


I—I’m comin’,” quavered 
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storms,” he gasped. “Lightnin’ 
comes down the chimbley.” 
Saying which, he attained the 


sanctuary of the feather bed and 
trembled in his wet garments until 
after the storm had passed and the 
sun shone once more. Then he 
emerged from under the bed, lighted 
his pipe and adjourned to the front 
porch where he seated himself com- 
fortably in the Boston rocker and 
sighed with relief. 

“Guess we're ruined,” 
neighbor who drove by. “Crops all 
gone. Your field of clover down on 
the lower place is as flat as a pan- 
cake.” 

“Oh, I guess we'll pull through 
somehow,” answered Mose.as he con- 
tentedly puffed away on his pipe. “I 
cale’late I'll go down and cut that 
cover termorrer afternoon—if it dries 
off. It'll be all right if it’s cut right 
away. Wa’n’t figgerin’ oni startin’ 
hayin’ jist yit, but guess I’ll have to 
now.” 

“You don’t let nothin’ bother you, 
do you, Mose?” observed the neigh- 
bor as he clucked to his horse. “Even 
work don’t keep you awake nights, 
does it? You kin lay right down an’ 
go to sleep alongside o’ work. Git 
dap!” 

The fact that Mose was known 
throughout the neighborhood as a 
coward, militated not one whit 
“against his peace of mind. He had 
been insulted so often that he had 
grown case-hardened. And the neigh- 
borhood, trusting in physical might 
as the arbiter of points of honor, had 
learned that it might safely cast the 
other weaknesses of Mose in his teeth 
without fear of redress. He was, 
therefore, subjected to contumely by 
those in the vicinity who considered 
the Marquis of Queensbury as a 
patron saint. 

After smoking several pipefuls in 
succession and cogitating on nothing 
in particular, Mose leisurely arose 
and sauntered out to the field near the 


called a 
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barn to repair his mowing-machine 
in preparation for the morrow’s labor. 
According to his wont, he hed left the 
mower where he had unhitched from 
it the previous summer. 

Having “tinkered,” as he called it, 
the machine into a condition where it 
would function—more or less—he cast 
himself down on the pleasant green- 
sward in the shade of a tree. Care- 
less of the still damp grass, he lighted 
his pipe and proceeded to drink deep- 
ly of contentment. The amount of 
thinking that he did was negligible. 
since it required effort to think. 

“Mose!” The voice conveyed men- 
ace. 

Mose started to rise, but changed 
his mind. He merely switched around 
and reclined on his elbow while fac- 
ing his neighbor, Robert Digby, who 
was leaning over the line fence and 
glowering at him unpleasantly. 

“Mose, this is Thursday, the thir- 
teenth, ain’t it?” 

“T calc’late ’tis, Rob.” 

“An’ Saturday—day after termor- 
rer—is the fifteenth, ain’t it?” 

“T reckon so, Rob.” 

“Goin’ to pay that note, all right, 
be yuh?” 

“I don’t see how I kin jist now, 
Rob. You see, I ain’t started hayin’ 
yit, bein’ as how it’s so hot. I cal- 
c’lated to have some cut before this 
and sold to Ike Johnson. He’s buy- 
ing clover, you know.” 

“Too hot to work, eh?” 

“Well, fer a man of my build it 
ain’t safe to expose myself too much. 
Heered of a feller once what was sun- 
struck ’n——.” . 

“Mose, what did I lend you that 
fifty dollars fer?” 

“Why, to buy grass seed with, of 
course.” 

“Did you sow it?” 

“Why, no, Rob. You see the sea- 
son was so cold an’ wet ’n all that, 
that I jist didn’t git ’round to sow it.” 

“Got it yit?” 

“Well, not precicively—all of it. 
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You see, the dumb rats got n and et a 
heap of it. Then the roof leaked ’n 
a lot of it growed. I fed some to the 
chickens. ’n the children got in ’n lost 
a lot of it playin’.” 

“How be you a goin’ to pay that 
note a tall, Mose?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Rob. Guess I'll 
pull through somehow.” 

Digby waxed exceeding wroth. 

“Look here, Mose Duryea!” he 
shouted as he waved his fists in the 
air, “by the Lord Harry, if you don’t 
pay that note by Saturday night, I'll 
sue you an’ g.t a judgment! Do you 
hear me?” 

All his life Mose had been a paci- 
fist. He was a firm believer in the 
doctrine that a soft answer turneth 
away sass. Also Digby had _ been 
known to use his fists effectively on 
occasion. So Mose merely answered 
quietly: 

“T calc’late I do, Rob.” 

“T’ll put a ‘tachment on that span 
of colts of yourn,”’ bellowed Digby. 
“Guess that’s the only thing what 
ain’t ’tached, ain’t it?” 

The heart of Mose sank within him. 
Next to his children he loved his 
team. They were as the apple of his 
eye and constituted the one thing he 
really enthused over. Fine, prancing 
blacks, better fed than his wife, free 
from chattel mortgage, young and 
handsome—how could he part with 
them? 

“*’Bout the only thing what ain’t 
tached,” reiterated Digby, “except 
mebby yer fambly. You big, lazy, 
wo’thless feller! Why don“t you git 
out and work like the rest of us has 
to? But you remember now—lI’ll sue 
you Saturday night ’nless that note’s 
paid. ’N I'll take yer team.” 

“Come on, Polly,” he said to his 
eight-year-old daughter who had ac- 
companied him, “let’s go now ’fore I 
git mad.” 

But Polly, who could twist her 
irascible parent about her finger, and 
knew it, did not choose to go. 
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“I’m going to stay and play with 
Ruth awhile,” she called as _ she 
ducked under the fence and sped to 
Duryea’s seven-year-old girl, who, as 
usual, was near her dad. Well Polly 
knew that the quarrels of the parents 
would not be visited upon the heads 
of the children. 

While Robert Digby was the pos- 
sessor of much land, red barns and 
fat kine, he had but the one child, 
and her he loved not wisely but too 
well. She was permitted to follow 
her own sweet will in nearly every- 
thing; for the quick-tempered, but 
kindly, farmer could not bear the 
thought of his daughter enduring 
pain. 

The girls played around the orchard 
for a time, then ran to the house for 
cookies, leaving Mose still reclining 
on the ground in the shade of the 
tree. In all his life he had never 
come sO near worrying as at this 


time. Lose his team? Never! He 
would work first. 
Speaking in general terms, the 


world of humans, like ancient Gaul, is 
divided into three parts. 

The first comprises those to whom 
the ten talents of ability have been 
given, but who lack the ambition to 
use them. The second is composed 
of those with a surplus of energy, 
who feel the call of high endeavor; 
but when they attempt to go forth 
and conquer they find to their dis- 
may that they are one-talent men, or 
men with no talent at all. The third 
part consists of those who have 
neither ability nor ambition. 

True, there is a fourth infinitesi- 
mal part—rather too small to be con- 
sidered—made up of those who have 
both the ambition to do and the abil- 
ity to perform. When we find such 
an one, we dub him “Genius.” 

Mose Duryea belonged to the third 
classification. When at extremely 
rare intervals he did hear a faint call 
to action and attempted to respond, 
the result was about as effective as a 
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dime squawker competing with the 
Smithville Cornet Band at the county 
fair. 

In the South Mose’s_ condition 
would probably have been attributed 
to the hookworm, but in the neigh- 
borhood of the farm which he en- 
cumbered the parasite aforesaid had 
not been heard of and the farmer’s 
disinclination to work had no legiti- 
mate excuse. 

He had inherited the farm free of 
incumbrance. But since the regime 
of Mose it had been fairly well cov- 
ered with mortgages, judgments, 
weeds and other nuisances. The 
buildings had been allowed to de- 
teriorate, half the plow land needed 
breaking up, and the refuse from the 
stable had been permitted to bank 
midway to the top of the horse barn, 
raising doubts in the minds of the 
neighbors as to whether it would be 
the more practicable to move the barn 
or its by-product. Duryea did not 
keep many cows. He said a dairy 
made too much work. 

When Mose wrought at all it was 
from the combined pressure of stern 
necessity and Mrs. Duryea. Unlike 
the builders of old, he was totally in- 
different as to whether the seen part 
was wrought with any care whatever. 
Weeds and brush filled the corners of 
his tumble-down fences, his farm ma- 
chinery was parked in every field, 
and piles of boards, obolete equipment 
and debris of all kinds littered both 
the barnyard and the alleged lawn of 
his residence. Sut he did not wor- 
ry. His invariable reply to his neigh- 
bors who complained about the times, 
politics, the preacher, the weather or 
the turpitude of the administration, 
was: “Oh, I guess we'll pull through 
somehow.” 

The personal appearance of Mose 
Duryea was such as to command in- 
stant attention. At first glance the 
casual observer might rashly con- 
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clude that the rubicund farmer had 
swallowed a lamberquin and allowed 
the tassels to protrude. However, 
this was merely his straw-colored 
mustache which he wore a la Viking. 
Also it was entirely obvious that he 
was a devotee of My Lady Nicotine. 

His girth was generous and _ indi- 
cated that both his appetite and his 
digestion were in good working con- 
dition. His usual habiliment gave 
proof that either he or Mrs. Duryea— 
presumably the latter—was careless 
in the matter of interpreting Matthew 
9, 16 v. His coat, if not of many 
colors, was at least of many shades 
of one color. 

In the matter of shoes, Mose was 
not fastidious. Sometimes they were 
mates; at other times not. They were 
kept from falling from his feet by the 
simple expedient of the liberal use of 
bag strings and binder twine. The 
soles were so thin that when he by 
chance stepped on a dime he could 
easily detect whether heads or tails 
were up. 

His seventy-four inches of stature 
were crowned by an antique straw 
hat, which, both for purposes of ven- 
tilation and to provide egress for an 
obstreperous tuft of reddish hair, 
had parted with a considerable por- 
tion of its crown. 

He was forty years of age, the hus- 
band of one discontented, over- 
worked wife and the father of six 
healthy, contented children. 

After due consideration of all the 
facts bearing on and appertaining to 
the case, the concensus of opinion 
among the adults of the neighborhood 
was to the effect that Mose Duryea 
was a “wo’thless feller.’ And from 
reasons before given, they hesitate 
not to tell him so when opportunity 
served. 

With this verdict the children did 
not agree. 

To be continued next month 

















Watch your step! 


LOG-DRIVING ON THE CONNECTICUT 
An Industry of the Past 


By ALEXANDER D. GIBSON 


mont in 1907, has this to say of 

the Corinecticut River: “Its chief 
commercial use is to float logs from the 
upper portion of its valley to the manu- 
facturing towns below.” Now, sixteen 
years later, log-driving on the Connecti- 
cut is a thing of the past, for a log- 
drive has not been seen on the Connecti- 
cut for eight years, and it is very ques- 
tionable if that method of transportation 
will ever be resumed. 

In the haleyon days of the Connecti- 
cut Valley Lumber Company, beginning 
in 1869, the spring log-drive was an an- 
nual event on the river. Owning enor- 
mous timber-holdings on the headwaters 
of the Connecticut in New Hampshire, 
the Connecticut Valley Lumber Com- 
pany and its predecessors chose the river 
as a means of transportation for the 
huge quantities of logs which were cut 
every winter to fill the orders of the saw 
mills at Holyoke and Mount Tom in 
Massachusetts. 


: historian, writing a history of Ver- 


The headquarters of the Connecticut 
Valley Lumber Company are found in 
the extreme northern part of New 
Hampshire where, in the heart of a re- 
mote and solitary region, lie the so-called 
Connecticut Lakes, four in number. 
Formerly, forests of extensive virgin 
evergreen timber surrounded these lakes, 
and extended for miles into the interior. 
Forty-five years of lumbering have strip- 
ped the lake region of its first growth of 
timber, and no longer does the Connecti- 
cut Valley Lumber Company, or the “C. 
V. L.,” as it is familiarly known to the 
valley dwellers, find it profitable to use 
the Connecticut for the transportation of 
its yearly cutting of timber to the 
market. 

It is eight years. at least, since the last 
fifty or seventy-five million feet of tim- 
ber were cut in northern New Hamp- 
shire and driven down the river to the 
large saw mills at Mount Tom, near 
Northampton. But those whose good 
fortune it was to witness one of the log- 
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drives in operation will never forget it— 
and perhaps some day a historian will 
write an epic story of log-driving on the 
Connecticut, and of the hundreds of 
hardy, adventurous rivermen who played 
their parts in such a romantic drama of 
action, resourcefulness, and danger. 

It is my good fortune to know a man 
who worked as riverman on the Con- 
necticut for forty years, starting work 
in 1873 as an employee of the firm of 
Bowman, Estabrook, and Barker. He 
states that the first log-drive was made 
in 1869, and, thereafter until 1915, the 
log-drive was an annual spring event. 

The winter headquarters of the log- 
ging firms were at the little town of 
West Stewartson in northern New 
Hampshire, some fifteen miles from the 
Connecticut Lakes. Here lived the lum- 
ber kings of the North, such men as 
Bowman, Estabrook, Van Dyke, and 
Merrill, men whose fortunes were reck- 
oned in terms of millions, and whose in- 
fluence was so great as to make them 
real dictators of the North. Late in the 
fall, and throughout the long winter the 
woodsmen were busily engaged in the 
forests about the lakes, cutting the logs, 
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and hauling them to the river banks 
where they were piled in readiness for 
the break-up of the ice and the rise of 
the spring freshets. 

In addition to getting the logs to the 
river, many other preparations had to be 
made. Hundreds of men, scores of 
draft horses and wagons, tons of pro- 
visions, and great supplies of axes, 
peavies, tents, etc., were assembled at 
the head of the river where the drive 
was to commence. 

As soon as the river was clear of ice, 
the logs were rolled into the river, and 
started on their two hundred and fifty 
mile journey to the saw mills below 
Northampton. At the start of the drive 
the small army of five hundred men was 
split into two sections, one, the larger, 
accompanying the main body of the logs, 
and the other, or “rear drive,’ following 
at some distance for the purpose of set- 
ting free the logs which had strayed into 
shallow water, or which had grounded 
upon ledges or sand-bars. 

The men who made up these two 
gangs were hardy resourceful chaps who 
had: spent the greater part of their lives 
in the woods and on the river. Rough 
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The Tractor will not supplant the horse here. 
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Fallen Monarchs 


in manner and speech, they loved hard 
work, and openly counted and accepted 
danger as a part of their task. The “law 
of the strong arm” ruled the camps of 
the rivermen, and “free-for-alls’’ were 
frequent among them. The money 
which they received for the spring’s 
work was frequently squandered as soon 
as the drive reached the mill city, its 
destination. 

Their dress was both picturesque and 
practical, consisting of heavy spiked 
boots, corduroy trousers tucked in their 
boots, heavy flannel shirts, brown-broad- 
brimmed felt hats, and often gaily-col- 
ored kerchiefs about their necks. 

The implements used by the rivermen 
were the peavey and the pike-pole. The 
former consists of a sharp metal lever 
mounted on the lower end of a heavy 
wooden handle, and fitted with a mov- 
able hook. The peavey is used in roll- 
ing logs, while the pike-pole, a long pole 
with a sharp metal point serves to push 
or guide the logs about in the water. 

Long boats, propelled by oars and pad- 
dles, and carrying four men, were fre- 
quently used in the quiet stretches of the 
river for such a purpose as stretching 
boom logs across the river. Ordinarily, 
the men found their way about the river 
by “riding” the logs, balancing them- 
selves on the floating giants with a 


peavey, and keeping 
their foot-holds  se- 
cure by means of 
well-equipped or 
spiked shoes. 

The first fifty miles 
of the trip down the 
Connecticut were 
usually uneventful be- 
cause the river runs 
slowly and _ quietly 
over a comparatively 
smooth river bed. 

Accompanying the 
river gangs was the 
commissary  depart- 
ment which was 
moved in large four- 
horse vans for the first part of the 
journey, following along the river bank. 
All cooking was done over portable 
ranges, or sometimes over an open fire. 
The cook knew his business, and the 
food which he supplied was both sub- 
stantial and palatable. 

Scores of tents provided sleeping 
quarters for the men. The tents and 
the other supplies were carried in the 
vans, and were protected from the 
weather by sheets of canvas which were 
stretched over the loads. 

Beginning at Dalton, New Hamp- 
shire, there is a stretch of nearly twenty 
miles, known as the Fifteen Miles Falls, 
which extends to East Barnet, -Vermont, 
in which the river falls three hundred 
and seventy feet. The descent is marked 
by a succession of rapids where the river 
boils and tosses over a boulder-strewn 
bed. No other stretch of the river pre- 
sented so much opposition to the passage 
of the logs as did this one. Here the 
work of the river-drivers was full of con- 
stant action and danger. A full log might 
be caught in a rift or between two boul- 
ders so that those logs immediately be- 
hind it were also caught and held there 
by the pressure of the swift current. In 
no time, hundreds of logs would be piled 
up, and the main current obstructed. 
This resulted in the formation of what 
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was known as a jam, and it was the task 
‘of the men to pry loose with their peavies 
and pike-poles the key-log. 

The pressure of the rapid current was 
such that the logs would crash and 
careen against each other, keeping the 
entire surface of logs in constant mo- 
tion. Now and then the tension was so 
great as to send logs hurtling through 
the air as though shot from a catapult. 
When one considers the dangers in which 
the men found themselves as they clam- 
bered over the grinding logs, now jump- 
ing an open stretch of water, it is sur- 
prising that fatalities were not more 
common. Those who have watched a 
gang of experienced rivermen at work 
on such a jam will never forget the ease 
and complete confidence with which 
these men performed seemingly impos- 
sible feats of balance as they ran and 
jumped over the tossing logs. Once the 
key-log was freed, the hardest part of 
the work was over, for the logs were 
swept forward by the current, while the 
men, each riding one of the forest 
giants, kept them from bunching up. 
When a jam could not be broken up in 
the above manner, dynamite was pressed 
into service, and with a mighty roar logs 
and sheets of spray shot into the air. 
That work of this sort was dangerous 
is shown by the fact 
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Falls, and Vernon. However, there are 
numerous dams, and these presented a 
problem which the rivermen solved with 
considerable inguenity and skill. 

I shall take the dam at MclIndoes as 
a typical one, and show how the logs 
were floated past this obstruction. Mid- 
way of the four hundred and fifty foot 
dam is a sluice or gap, some twenty feet 
in width, dividing the dam neatly into 
two sections. Starting at a point a 
quarter-mile above the dam, the men, 
making use of piles driven into the river 
bed, stretched two lines of logs con- 
nected by short chains. These two lines, 
known as booms, formed a channel in 
the middle of the river, leading directly 
to the sluice. Some distance above the 
channel booms, and at a narrow point in 
the river, were placed other heavy boom 
logs which stretched across the river 
from bank to bank. The main body of 
logs was thus held in the wide channel 
above the booms, and, when conditions 
were favorable, the center section of the 
boom was opened, thus releasing a part 
again. The logs thus released were guided 
into the channel and floated through the 
sluice-way to the quiet water below the 
dam. The process was repeated until 
the entire drive was past the ob- 
struction. 





that in one year alone, 
thirteen river-drivers 
lost their lives, the 
rapids of the Connec- 
ticut and the perils of 
the log jams causing 
the fatalities. 

Once below the 
Fifteen Mile Falls, 
the river, swelled by 
its tributary, the Pas- 
sumpsic, offered few 
natural obstructions 
to the log drive, with 
the exception of short 
stretches of rapids at 
McIndoes, __ Bellows 
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No delicate 


At MclIndoes half of the five hundred 
men were dismissed, as their services 
were no longer needed in the more quiet 
stretches of water below. At Wells 
River large rafts were constructed for 
the transportation of the horses and pro- 
visions. These rafts were propelled by 
oars and long poles or sweeps. 

Late in June the head of the drive 
would reach Mount Tom, nearly three 
months after the departure from the 
hezdwaters of the river. At Mount 
Tom the logs were held by enormous 
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booms until the saw mills were ready 
for them. The men were paid off af- 
ter having been instructed when and 


where to report for the next year’s drive.. 


Certain trusted men were given the work 
of driving the horses back to the woods. 

Thus ended a year’s log-drive. Now, 
such an event is only a memory, but a 
cherished memory to those who love ac- 
tion on a big scale, and who admired in 
the rough men of the North certain 
qualities of daring, resourcefulness, and 
devotion to hard work. 





All Clear at Last 








BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


CONDUCTED BY VIVIAN SAVACOOL. 


Poems of New Jersey 
By EuGENE R. MusGRove 


EOPLE in New Hampshire will be 
P glad to know of the book, “Poems 

of New Jersey” because it is the 
result of the planning and preparation 
of Eugene R. Musgrove, a New Hamp- 
shire man, some of whose own work 
has been published in “The Granite 
Monthly,” and whose anthology of 
White Mountain Poetry is familiar to 
many. Mr. Musgrove is now Head of 
the Department of English in a high 
school in Newark, New Jersey, and has 
gathered for the people of that state a 
splendid collection of poetry. 

There are nearly three hundred poems 
about nature, the Jersey shore, the Rev- 
olution, cities and towns, buildings and 
monuments, and heroes of war and 
peace. These subjects are dealt with 
by such well-known and loved poets as 
. Bryant, Cooper, Irving, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Noyes, Van Dyke, Whitman, 
and Whittier. The contributions of 
Christopher Morley, Sara Teasdale, 


Percy MacKaye, and Louis Untermeyer 
are interesting as comparisons with the 
work of the older poets, showing the 
new methods and subjects which poets 
are developing and using to express 
their visions. The romance and bravery 
of the State’ history, are glowingly told 
by the poets of the past, while the pride 
and hope of the present are the subjects 
of the younger writers. “Edison” by 
MacKaye, “The Engineer’ by Christo- 
pher Morley, and “The Builders” by 
Berton Braley are products of the imagi- 
nations which see beauty, song, and 
poetry in what to many are sordid and 
material things. 

In addition to the masterpieces of 
genius, there are the poems of many 
whose love for their State has produced 
a sincere and oftentimes beautiful 
tribute to her greatness. “Poems of 
New Jersey” would be a wise and in- 
teresting addition to any library. 


(The Gregg Publishing Co.) 


‘“‘Portsmouth and Other Poems” 
By BENJAMIN COLLINS WoopsBuRy 


eelgrass smaller book of poems 
has just been published whose par- 
ticular interest to New Hampshire lies 
not alone in its author but in the sub- 
ject itself. “Portsmouth and Other 
Poems” is the name of a volume of 
thirty-nine poems dedicated by Mr. 
Woodbury to the poets of Portsmouth, 
several of whom are honored individual- 
ly by poems in the book. 

“Portsmouth” is a long poem written 
in vers libre, a method well-suited to 
the thoughts and fancies of the poem, 
the idea of which is best summed up in 
the quotation, “For Spirits when they 
please can either sex assume or both.” 
The “Other Poems” of the title are 
shorter. Out of the thirty-nine poems 
all but ten are sonnets, well-organized 


and clear in thought. Following the 
dedication is a song of rejoicing pour- 
ing out the mirth and laughter of those 
who took part in Portsmouth’s Tercen- 
tenary Celebration. The remainder of 
the poems sing either of the beauties of 
nature or recall wistfully “a lost an- 
tiquity” in such poems as “East India 
Trade,” “Brown Study,” “The Isle of 
Shoals,” “April,” and “The Sea Gull,” 
while “Tut Auk h-Amen’, “Musagetes,” 
and others add charm by a variation of 
thought. 

Those who have read some of these 
poems in The Granite Monthly will be 
glad_ to know that they may possess 
these and others in the more convenient 
form of a book. 


(Press of Geo. H. Ellis Co.) 











THE EDITOR STOPS TO TALK 


UR summer guests are leaving 
() us. Just at a time when the cool- 

ing air of autumn is sweeping the 
haze from the summits of our mountain 
peaks, leaving them sharp and blue and 
clear; when our hillsides are bursting 
into all the color of a spectrum; in 
short, just at the best and most beauti- 
ful time of the year, they are returning 
to the schools, offices and society of far- 
away cities. 

As they greet old friends and mingle 
with business colleagues and associates 
they will doubtless exhibit their coats 
of tan, boast of the added, or subtracted 
pounds, (depending on the sex) and 
relate what New Hampshire has “done 
to them.” It is improbable, however, 
that they will give any thought to what 
they have “done to New Hampshire.” 





Some of us who are by no means an- 
cient in years can remember when the 
first “summer boarder” came to our 
town. We recall how the rumor spread 
about that there was a man _ staying 
down to Brown’s who “didn’t do any 
work nor nothin’, just boarded.” He 
became an object of great curiosity and 
no small concern, and many a ‘good 
farmer scratched his head and surmised, 
“he must be rich to pay six dollars a 
week and not work.” 

Since that time an avalanche of sum- 
mer boarders and summer residents has 
swept over New Hampshire, and few 
of us have realized the change they have 
wrought in the life of our state. He 
who says that the New England Yankee 
is slow to adopt new customs has been 
proven wrong, for our people have gone 
to unbelievable lengths in assimilating 
the culture, the attitude of mind, the 
graces and manners of our city guests. 
We are indebted to them for a great re- 
awakening in the life and thought of our 
state. It was only the other day that 
a famous New York newspaper man 
residing for the summer near Campton, 
gave to one of our publications a most 
inspiring article upon New Hampshire 


which has been copied in the press 
throughout the state. It was only last 
month that a famous surgeon from 
Baltimore, a guest at a summer hotel 
near Whitefield, performed a most deli- 
cate operation in the presence of sev- 
eral New Hampshire physicians. These 
contributions must have their effect but 
we are prone to fear that perhaps we 
have copied the vices as well as the vir- 
tues of our out-of-state friends. 








Affectation ill becomes the New 
Hampshire Yankee and yet we see evi- 
dences of it on every hand. For ex- 
ample :—consider the matter of names. 
In the olden days a New Hampshire 
farmhouse was content to be simply 
home. Its unpainted clapboards and 
spacious barns were distinguishable only 
to those eyes to whom it had become 
endeared by long years of association. 
To-day since the advent of our great 
summer resorts the most essential thing 
about a New Hampshire farmhouse is a 
six syllable name. The house may be 
large or small, beautiful or ugly, a hun- 
dred years old or in the process of con- 
struction, but it must have a title. While 
traveling through the state we were im- 
pressed by the fact that our people had 
not shown the proverbial Yankee in- 
genuity in naming their homes. We 
counted fourteen “Buena Vistas”, eleven 
“Fair Views,” four “Pleasant Views,” 
a half a dozen “Maplewoods’’, and then 
the whole “Inn” family, consisting of 
“Motor Inns” to the number of some 
half a hundred, “Walk Inn,” “Euben 
Inn,” “Weben Inn,” and everything but 
“Stumble Inn.” We even found a cafe 
in Portsmouth in which each table had 
a romantic name attached, while we 
notice that through the North country 
they are commencing to name their ceme- 
teries with all kinds of appellations not 
all of which cause one to think of mor- 
tality. 





This wholesale transformation of 
farms into summer resorts has not had 
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an entirely good effect upon the aver- 
age New Hampshire citizen. Whereas 
in former times our hillsides were 
thronging with herds of sheep and cattle 
and the New Hampshire farmer was 
wringing his existence from her rocky 
hills, the present day find him endeavor- 
ing to reap his year’s harvest from his 
summer guests to live more or less as 
a parasite for the remaining seasons. 
The Yankee is not well adapted to be 
an innkeeper. His hospitality in the 
years gone by has been of a homely yet 
dignified nature which allowed him to 
keep his full measure of self respect and 
to welcome his guests with the Master’s 
sentiment, “He who would be greatest 
among you, let him be the servant of 
all.” The rather cringing service which 
he has to give to his commercial guests 
has robbed him of his sturdy indepen- 
dence. More than this, it has led to a 
certain petticoat government, for after 
all, the housewife reigns supreme in the 
culinary department, and consequently, 
wears the famous raiment usually at- 
tributed to the male in the summer hotel 
business. It was said of a famous steel 
magnate who had forced his way up- 
ward from a factory foreman, that when 
he began to manicure his nails he lost 
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his forcefulness of character. With 
this thought in mind, we recall some of 
the good New England farmers we have 
met this year, uncomfortable in their 
stiff collars and white linen, and ill at 
ease in their attempts to say “pumpkin” 
in place of the good old _ fashioned 
“punkin” and “isn’t” instead of “aint.” 


The foregoing has been uttered in a 
more or less facetious strain but we hon- 
estly believe that although our summer 
guests are becoming more and more a 
part of New Hampshire, and a very wel- 
come part, and although we owe them 
much, it will be best for the real prosperi- 
ty of our state if we strive to fill her with 
other industries than that of the sum- 
mer resort, and to so develop our own 
institutions that our citizens shall not 
lose that natural poise which has for so 
many years been the greatness of New 
England. In Churchill’s “Coniston” we 
recall one sentence which seems to por- 
tray the real citizen of New Hampshire: 
—‘We shall leave them to their peace 
1 MGs iventiine those staunch old 
deacons and selectmen, who did their 
duty by their fellow citizens as they saw 
it and took no man’s bidding.” 





OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
In This Issue 


Miss Theresa Schmidt is Field Secre- 
tary of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. She made an 
extensive tour of New Hampshire play- 
grounds this summer. 





Mr. H. E. Young and his wife have 
been in charge of the very successful 
playground of which he writes. He is 
a teacher by profession. 





In the postoffice at Canisteo, New 
York, the postmaster, Mr. William M. 
Stuart, spends his spare time writing 
stories which are finding their way al- 


ready into some of the leading maga- 
zines. 


Miss Daisy Deane Williamson is 
State Home Demonstration Leader of 
New Hampshire University. 





Of the article on Log Driving on the 
Connecticut, Mr. Alexander D. Gibson 
writes : 

“An industry of hazard and risk 
which once claimed the services of hun- 
dreds of men, but which in these days 
has fallen off to such an extent that the 
near future may witness its extinction. 
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CURRENT OPINION 


“The writer has lived for fifteen years 
at McIndoes, about seventy-five miles 
from the source of the river, and saw, 
as a boy, gangs of river men _ pass 
through the town each spring. From 
these men, and from his own experi- 
ences the writer gathered the material 
for this article. 

“The geographical details are from 
Bacon’s History |of the Connecticut 
Valley.” 


Professor A. W. Richardson is known 
as one of the highest authorities on mat- 
ters pertaining to poultry in New Hamp- 
shire. He supplements his teaching at 
Durham with work on his own poultry 
farm and personal contact with poultry- 
men throughout the state. 

Mr. Samuel Copp Worthen, Genealo- 
gist of the New Jersey Society, S. A. 
R., in this second part of his study of 
a New Hampshire hero, takes his Ken- 
sington Warrior into the days of the 
Revolution. 

During the year which has passed, 
readers of the GRANITE MONTHLY have 
learned to remember with pleasure and 
anticipate with interest the articles which 
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have appeared from month to month un- 
der the initials “H. F. M.” One had 
only to read the beautiful descriptions 
contained in “As the Road Unrolls,” 
the fascinating portrayals of quaint old 
Dover and Portsmouth, and the pene- 
trating analysis of our railroad situation 
which drew the commendation of Mr. 
Storrow himself, to recognize the same 
style which marked the GRANITE 
MOoNTHLYy’s interviews with New Hamp- 
shire’s prominent citizens, and the same 
originality and whimsical humor which 
characterize “The Editor Stops to 
Talk.” In other words, “H. F. M.” 
was the modest designation of the edi- 
tor, who in the past year has won a 
great deal of admiration throughout the 
State. 

In this issue the GRANITE MONTHLY 
must bid a regretful farewell to “H. F. 
M.,” but also a cordial welcome to Miss 
Helen F. McMillin who will continue 
as one of our contributors. She leaves 
New Hampshire to become a Publicity 
Director of Wellesley, taking with her 
the best wishes of all readers of the 
GRANITE Montuiy. “The Sign of the 
Lucky Dog” is her contribution in this 
issue, and further articles will appear 
from time to time. 





CURRENT OPINION 


Coolidge, Pinchot, Coal, and 


the Presidency 
There is glory enough for both Mr. 
Coolidge and Mr. Pinchot in the settle- 
ment of the coal strike without either 
being jealous jof the other. Two 
good men should agree to work to- 
gether. And we expect these two will 
so agree, if outsiders will attend to 
their own business. The fact that 
Governor Pinchot was able to induce 
miners and operators each to give up 
something, and find a place of agree- 
ment does not entitle him to the nomi- 

nation for president next fall. 
—Journal Transcript, Franklin 


IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The settlement of the coal strike makes 
Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania more 
than ever a national figure. For a good 
many years, now, his name has been 
fairly familiar to the people of this 
country, but only a comparatively few 
have appraised justly his ability and his 
Wo sisaaans His entrance into the 
coal situation and his successful man- 
agement of it are alike characteristic of 
OP GGiivtscckaurs Governor Pinchot 
thought, and rightly, that the impend- 
ing coal strike, being largely a Pennsyl- 
vania proposition, came within the scope 
of his official duties. He communicat- 
ed that feeling to President Coolidge and 
the latter promptly acquiesced; at once 
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gave the Governor a full and free hand; 
and now is the first to recognize and to 
emphasize the great service the Pennsyl- 
vania Chief Executive has rendered the 
nation in bringing the negotiations be- 
tween the coal miners and operators to 
a successful conclusion. 


—Concord Monitor 








We confess to disappointment in Gov. 
Pinchot’s “compromise.” What the 
American public must have is cheaper 
coal; his project adds 60 cts. a ton. 
That is giving the public away, in the 
interest of Pennsylvania mine owners 
and operators 


—Granite Free Press. 
About to meet Gov. Pinchot, coal op- 
erators and miners announced that there 
was no change in their position. <A 
consumer who had just paid for some 
hard coal announced that there was 
none in his pocketbook. 
—Laconia Democrat 





Governor Pinchot certainly scored 
heavily in a political sense when he suc- 
cessfully mediated in the coal strike 
(eeenetens The sole fly in the ointment 
was the feeling of cynical pessimism 
which pervaded the public that, as usual, 
the consumer was to be made to pay the 
price of peace in the mining regions by 
means of an increase in the price of 
coal. 

Evidently, quite conscious of this de- 
fect in the record he had made, the 
governor of Pennsylvania let no grass 
grow under his feet when the agree- 
ment between mine unionists and mine 
owners was signed. Within a few 
hours Governor Pinchot launched an en- 
tirely new offensive, this time to pre- 
vent, if possible, the passing of the buck 
to the public in the form of higher 
prices for coal. With signal shrewd- 
ness, the governor sped a message over 
the wires to Washington, appealing to 
the President to invoke the powers of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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over the freight rates charged by the 
coal carrying roads, with a view to in- 
stituting lower rates on anthracite and 
thus absorbing a part of the cost of the 
ten percent increase in wages to be paid 
the miners........... Contemperaneous 
political history holds few instances of 
such valiant public service, supplement- 
ed by conspicuously effective political 
maneuvering. Obviously, Gifford Pin- 
chot’s training under Roosevelt was not 
wasted. TT. R. himself, preeminently 
the ablest politician of his time and gen- 
eration, never acquitted himself more 
adroitly. When the coal strike loomed 
darkly on the horizon, the politicians 
universally expected that it would pro- 
vide President Coolidge, at the very 
outset of his term, with some such op- 
portunity as that which came to him 
when governor of Massachusetts. 
Coolidge was looked to with a feeling 
of assurance as just the man for such 
a crisis, and the expectation was gen- 
eral that the hard coal miners would pro- 
vide the same sort of stepping stone to 
enlarged popular respect and confidence 
that the striking policemen had sup- 
plied in Boston. But the crisis came 
and found the President powerless. He 
could not deal with the mine operators 
as Roosevelt did, because, unlike those 
of Roosevelt’s time, these operators were 
ready for arbitration. There was no 
need to force it upon them. In this in- 
stance, it was the miners themselves who 
refused arbitration, and in such case the 
President was without moral or physical 
force to compel their return to work. 
You can seize mines and operate them, 
if the miners themselves are ready to go 
to work; but when the owners are quite 
ready to open their mines and submit all 
questions in dispute to arbitration, but 
the men who work in the mines refuse 
to carry on, seizure of the mines is a 
futile gesture. Thus, when the hour 
for action came, it was Pinchot, who 
had real power as governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, and not Coolidge, who lacked any 
but very hazy and attenuated powers, 
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who stood in the breach and emulated 
Roosevelt in forcing a settlement....... 
—Manchester Unston 








There is now a row on between the 
friends of President Coolidge and Gov. 
Pinchot to settle who shall have the credit 
of settling the coal strike. There is not 
a whole lot of credit for either in the 
way it was settled. 

—Lebanon Free Press 





The settlement of the coal strike in 
the anthracite regions appears to have 
heen accomplished. Governor Pinchot 
of Pennsylvania has succeeded in effect- 
ing a compromise between the owners 
and the miners, both sides having made 
some concessions. What might have 
heen the result had this strike continued 
is hard to conjecture, but that it would 
have caused untold suffering, not only 
among the consumers but the miners 
themselves goes without saying........ 

—Peterborough Transcript 


It is a question who is to receive the 
credit for the settlement of the coal 
strike. Gov. Pinchot is pleased, as well 
he might be, and President Coolidge is 
also pleased with the work which he 
delegated to the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania. If Gov. Pinchot will now insist 
on the removal of the tax which his 
state has placed upon coal, he will fur- 
ther please the coal burning public. 

—Journal-Transcript, Franklin, N. H. 


The vice presidency has never been 
a stepping stone to the presidency. 
Roosevelt won the presidency as 
successor to himself succeeding a 
deceased president. His personality 
did it. If Cooldige proves another 
exception his personality, not his pre- 
vious accidental occupation of the 
executive chair, will have done it. 
He will be a candidate probably; so 
will Pinchot. There is no_ reason 
why anybody should talk of a “row” 
between them, as_ sensational news- 


paper writers are doing. Neither is 
that kind of a man. Each has per- 
fect right to aspire to the nomina- 
tion and election; each respects the 
equal right of the other. If not, 
neither is fit for president. Both are 
eminently so. 


—Granite Free Press 





““T doubt very much,’ Mr. Stevens 
said, “if Coolidge can even get the 
nomination, but if he does I do not 
think he will be elected. The entire 
middle and far west is distinctively 
radical or liberal in its views. Re- 
cent elections, especially that of Magnus 
Johnson in Minnesota, indicates that the 
voters can carry their sections against 
conservative Republicanism.” 

—Concord Monitor 


Whatever else Pennsylvania is bound, 
and her governor for her, to get full pay 
for her anthracite. Pennsylvania has 
all the anthracite in the civilized world. 
We pay the state of Pennsylvania 37% 
cts. a ton—if we remember the amount 
right—for every ton of her coal we burn. 
Until lately the provision of the consti- 
tution prohibiting export taxes, was held 
to apply to traffic between states as well 
as to exports to foreign countries. But 
Pennsylvania has passed a law to this 
effect and the U. S. court sustains it. If 
such is her right every state has equal 
right to tax its every product sent to 
other states; 48 states can play at that 
game. It is a bad condition; and that is 
one much needed amendment—e pluri- 
bus unum—of the federal constitution. 
In the meantime we MUST use our 
“white coal” more. A work of great im- 
portance in this line is the building of a 
dam—already half completed—about 
600 feet long and 62 feet high, across the 
Pemigewasset river, just above Bristol, 
with foundations admitting of adding 30 
feet more at some future day. As now 
building, it will flow back more than five 
miles, and produce a lake of that length, 
and varying width. .The company will 
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erect lines of wire, 300 miles or more, to 
Bristol, New Hampton, Plymouth, Ash- 
land, Meredith, Laconia, Franklin, Til- 
ton and even farther, furnishing light 
and power as demanded. Laconia is to 
have 2000 horse power of it, adding 
greatly to her manufacturing possibili- 
ties. If the 30 feet is added it must flow 
back into the Squam river at Ashland 
and almost if not quite to Plymouth. 
And a commission has already located 
100 other places where water can be 
stored and used as power. By all means 
encourage every movement in this direc- 
tion. Gov. Bass is wisely leading in this 
line of state development. 

—Lebanon Free Press 


The First Faint Rumble of the 
Political Campaign 





Delegates to the National Convention 


As regards delegates to the next 
Republican national convention from 
New Hampshire the score at present 
is like this: Ex-Governor John H. 
Bartlett and Chairman Dwight Hall 
are announced candidates; Senator G. 
H. Moses is a_ receptive candidate; 
Senator Henry W. Keyes is not a can- 
didate. 


—Concord Monitor 


Senator Moses says that New Hamp- 
shire is likely to have ten delegates to 
the next Republican national conven- 
tion, instead of eight, as formerly. Even 
at that we don’t anticipate that there'll 
be any difficulty in finding enough who 
are willing to go and pay their own ex- 
penses. 


—Rochester Courier 


According to Hobart Pillsbury’s let- 
ter in the Sunday Herald this state is 
not to send a pledged delegation to the 
Republican National Convention. But 
we are of the opinion that, unless senti- 
ment changes very materially before 
the next primary, no man will be sent 
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to the convention unless he is pledged 
to vote for Mr. Coolidge. 
—Franklin Journal Transcript 








Messrs. Huntress of Keene and 
Brown of Whitefield are frank to say 
that they would like to be district dele- 
gates to the next Republican national 
convention. —Concord Monitor 


Democrats are more diffident about 
coming forward with intimations of a 
desire to represent New Hampshire as 
delegates to the national convention 
next year. The only ones known here 
thus far to express a willingness to go 
to the convention are Gordon Woodbury 
of Manchester and Clyde Keefe of Dov- 
er, solicitor of Strafford county. 

Major Robert C. Murchie, national 
committeeman and State Chairman 
Jackson are being mentioned as possible 
Concord delegates, although neither has 
indicated any desire to go yet. Senator 
Coulombe of Berlin and Mayor Henri 
A. Burque of Nashua are also being 
suggested as good material for delegates. 

—Concord Monitor 


Some Striking Remarks 
This one struck back. 

John H. Bartlett, first assistant post- 
master-general, in a telegram to the 
Monitor-Patriot, takes exception to state- 
ments made in a news story concerning 
his candidacy as a Coolidge-pledged del- 
egate to the Republican National con- 
vention. At the same time William E. 
Wallace, formerly Mr. Bartlett’s secre- 
tary, who wrote the article, which the 
Monitor-Patriot printed in good faith, 
takes oath that the story, in all its essen- 
tial details, was accurate and according 
to statements made to him by Mr 
Bartlett the day before its publication. 

—Concord Monitor 


This one is likely to in the next campaign. 

Speaking at a meeting of the New 
Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association 
which he joined in Manchester, former 
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Congressman Raymond B. Stevens of 
Landaff said: “Fifteen years ago I 
ceased to practise law to enter a more 
honest business. I went into politics; 
then to enter a more honest business I 
became a lumberman.” 

—State News Items 


This one has “started something” already. 


Report says George H. Moses ‘has 
told Hiram Johnson where to get 
off in the presidential campaign. 
If he can make ‘the senator obey it 
will help settle the question. But 
Johnson is not reputed to be of the 
mildly obeying sort. 

—Franklin Journal-Transcript 
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“A Typical “Coal Remark” 


Gov. Brown and his fuel commis- 
sioner, John W. Storrs, were disap- 
pointed at the trend of affairs at the 
meeting of governors in New York 
City. The New Hampshire governor 
believed the federal fuel administration 
would have something to suggest, some 
definite work proposed that would bring 
results, and when he listened to lengthy 
resolutions offered he is said to have 
exclaimed. 

“To hell with resolutions, show me 
how we are to get coal and then get 
busy. It’s coal the people want in our 
state and not resolutions.” 


—Laconia News and Critéc 
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DR. JOHN R. COGSWELL 


The medical profession, New Hampshire 
fraternity, and the town of Warner, have 
all sustained a loss in the death of Dr. John 
R. Cogswell. 

Dr. Cogswell was a native of Landaff, 
a graduate of the New Hampton Literary 











Dr. John R. Cogswell 


Institute and Dartmouth Medical School. 
His professional activities in the town of 
Warner extended from 1873 until 1906 when 
he retired. He was a lifelong and active 
member of the New Hampshire Medical 


Society and President of the Center Dis- 
trict Medical Society. 

He was a member of Warner Grange, 
Central Lodge I. O. O. F., Harris Lodge 
A. F. and A. M., Woods Chapter No. 14, 
St. Gerard Commandery Knights Templar 
of Littleton, Pomona Grange of which he 
was Lecturer, Rebekahs, and Order of the 
Eastern Star. 

In politics Dr. Cogswell was a Demo- 
crat and during his life he served in almost 
every office which his fellow townsmen 
could give to him. 

His death occurred in Warner on Septem- 
ber 17th. 


JUDGE WILLIAM F. NASON 


Judge William F. Nason, one of Dover’s 
leading citizens, passed away on Sept. 13th 
after an illness of nearly two years. Judge 
Nason was born in Sanford, Me. in 18 5. 
He obtained his elementary education in 
the schools of Kennebunk. After his grad- 
uation from High School he studied law in 
Maine for two years, then came to New 
Hampshire where he studied under Buel 
C. Carter of Wolfeboro. Admitted to the 
bar and established in Dover in 1879, his 
success came so immediately that he be- 
came City Solicitor in 1883. He served 
five terms in the New Hampshire Legisla- 
ture where he was known as one of the 
most forceful speakers in the House. He 
participated in the long and bitter rail- 
road fight of 1887. Later he served as 
County Solicitor of Strafford County, Jus- 
tice of the Municipal Court of Dover, 
Mayor of Dover, and Police Commissioner. 
He is survived by a very accomplished 
wife, Dr. Inez Ford Nason. 
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REV. ALBERT E. HALL 


The people of Chester are grieving over 
the death of one of their most beloved citi- 
zens, the Rev. Albert E. Hall. Mr. Hall 
died on August 29th at the age of 86. The 
past twenty years he spent as a citizen of 
Chester. Before that time he served pas- 
torates at Dalton, Chesterfield, North Con- 
way, Warner and Auburn, all in New 
Hampshire. These pastorates were small 
but his service was large in its faithfulness, 
and he seems to be typical of the steadfast 
New England clergyman of the last gener- 
ation. He is survived by Mrs. Hall, who 
is 80 years old, and by three grandchildren. 


DON SEAVEY BRIDGMAN 


The town of Hanover and the state of 
New Hampshire have suffered a great loss 
in the death of Don Seavey Bridgman. 
Born in Hanover on the 4th of April, 1856, 
and educated at a near-by school in Nor- 
wich and at Dartmouth College, he left 
the town and state of his birth to avail him- 
self of business opportunities in Illinois 
and New York only to return and become 
one of Hanover’s most prominent and 
trusted citizens. In business he was suc- 
cessful as a farmer and banker. In politics 
his record shows the esteem of his fellow 
citizens who elected him year after year a 
selectman of Hanover and representative 
to the General Court. In the 1923 session 
he was chairman of the Grafton County 
delegation, and was generally considered 
the logical candidate of his party for the 
next State Senate. 

He was prominent as a Mason, an Odd 
Fellow, and a Granger. His death took 
place on August 4th. He leaves a widow 
and one sister, Mrs. Emma Waterman of 
Etna. 


JOHN PRENTICE RAND 


It seems right that mention should be made 
in these columns of the death of Dr. John 
Prentice Rand of Holden, Mass., which oc- 
curred some time ago. Dr. Rand was born 
in Francestown, N. H. in 1857, and though 
his professional activities have led him away 
from the state of his birth he never lost his 
interest in it nor ceased to take a large part 
in its activities. In the medical world he was 
particularly well known for his study of tu- 
berculosis and for his membership in numer- 
ous medical societies. He was, however, an 
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author and lecturer. He was a life long 
member of the Sons and Daughters of New 
Hampshire and the New England Historical 
Society. He was also a Mason. His love 
and affection for New Hampshire is demon- 
strated in the lines following which were 
taken from his volume of poems called 
“Random Rimes.” 


“Home, home is the spot that we first loved 
and cherished, 
The place of our childhood, where’er it may 


Oh tell us, no never, that first love has 
perished ; 
New Hampshire, our first love, our home is 
with thee; 
With thee, Old New Hampshire! 
Our home is with thee!” 


DR. GEORGE W. FLAGG 


Dr. George W. Flagg, former prominent 
Keene physician, died at Nantucket, Mass., 
September 5th, at the age of 75 years. 

He was born at Lowell, Mass., and from 
the early 70’s until 1906 practiced medicine in 
Keene. He was a very early trustee of the 
Elliott City Hospital, and was influential in 
the establishment of that institution in 
Keene. 

He had a long and useful term of service 

as a physician in this city, remarkable in 
his diagnoses, of much value to the com- 
munity and especially to his many patients. 
He served the city in every way possible 
connected with his profession and was a 
member of the board of health for several 
years. His interest and experience was 
especially valuable during the scarlet fever 
epidemic of 1901. 
’ Besides his many other activities Dr. 
Flagg was deeply interested in the New 
Hampshire National Guard and the Golden 
Cross. He was appointed surgeon of the 
2nd Reg. N. H. N. G., with the rank of 
major in 1880 and served till 1894. He 
was a charter member of Keene Com- 
mandery, United Order of the Golden 
Cross, 1880, and Grand Commander of the 
Jurisdiction of New Hampshire, 1885. Af- 
terwards he was Grand Keeper of the Rec- 
ords from 1893 to 1918, a period of 25 
vears. He was four times sent as the 
Supreme Representative to the Supreme 
Boly of the Golden Cross. 

Dr. Flagg is survived by a widow, one 
sister and three brothers. 
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So called “stupidity” on the part of 
school children is often due to eye 
strain. 


If your child is backward, let us 
examine it’s eyes at once—don’t wait} 





BROWN & BURPEE 
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MANCHESTER - CONCORD 


Our Mr. Brown is in Concord every 
Tuesday and Thursday 








We Sell Homes! 


CITY HOMES FARMS 
SUMMER HOMES 

We have a long list to select from 

and whatever kind you want, call, write 

or telephone us and we will be pleased 


to help you find exactly the kind of a 
place you want. 


If you have any kind of Real Estate to 
sell we can be of service to you and 
would be glad to list your property. 


Our Insurance department can handle 
your Fire and Automobile Insurance 
problems anywhere in New Hampshire. 
Let us quote you rates. 


The Bailey & Sleeper Company 


William E. Sleeper, Proprietor. 
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